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PROFESSOR MOMMSEN’S HIS- The ROMAN PROVINCES: bein ng 
TORY of ROME to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Trans- | the History of Rome from Cesar to Diocletian. 
lated by Dr. DICKSON. The Popular Edition. In| Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by the Rev. P. 
4 vols. crown 8vo. 46s, ¢d. DICKSON, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 3ts. 


*,* Also sold Te as ne. :—Vols. I, and IL, 21s, ; The HISTORY of ROMAN CLAS- 


Vol. IIL., 10s, 6d. ; Vol 
SICAL LITERATURE. By R. W. BROWNE, M.A. 


STUDIES in RELIGIOUS HISTORY. Ph.D., late Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Professor of 
From the French of ERNEST RENAN. Crown 8vo. 15s. | Classical Tah College, London. A New 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
late AU XON. EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. LL.D., of Balliol College, 
12 vols. demy 8vo. 9 Zach separately (with the excep- | : ¥ . 
tion of III., 1V., Vi., and VIL), 15s. ‘The New Series| — Surained separately, demy 8vo, Bach Volume can ‘be 


begins with Vol. VI. "Vol. XII. is the Index. 
-, |The HISTORY of the RISE and 
The HEAVENS. By Amedee Guil-| proannss of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 


LEMIN. In demy 8vo. with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
A Popular Account of the Primary Principles and 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of Formation and Development of the English Consti- 


SCOTS. From the French my M. MIGNET. By tution, avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition. 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, és. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 

SCOBLE. Crown 8vo. with 4 Portraits, 6s. | &c. The Popular Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY Index and Portraits, 6s. 
YEARS’ WAR. From the German of ANTON | BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LETTERS 
GINDELY. By Professor TEN BROOK, In 2 vols. large to a FRIEND. Edited by the late Dean STANLEY. 
crown Ovo, with Maps and Illustrations, te. A much Enlarged Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, witha 


Portrait, 6s. 
The LETTERS of HORACE WAL- |... FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. In & vols, demy 8vo. with | of the WORLD. By Professor CREASY. Library 
Portraits, 5/. 4s. Edition, in demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. Popular Edition. In 


The HISTORY of the GREAT m4. NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of M. 
THIERS. By FREDERICK SCHOBERL. With 41 fine BRITAIN. By WILLIAM JAMES. In 6 vols, crown 
Engravings, ‘and Portraits of the most Celebrated Per- $vo. with numerous Portraits on Steel, 42s. 


Willlam Greattach, Iu sols. | The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 


By the Hon. LYN AS Y, 4 n 2 vols. 
The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to eac h Volume, 12s. 

ANTOINETTE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of the 

Courts of Louis XIV., XV. and XV. By JRANNE | FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from 

LOUISE HENRIETTE CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Wait- the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. By WALTER 

ing to the Queen. A New and Annotated Edition. In BESANT, M.A. Christ Coll., Camb., Author of ‘ Studies 

crown 8vo, 6s. with a Portrait. in Early French Poetry,’ &c. 8vo. 15s. 
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In imperial Svo. Vol. I. (A—H), pp. 855, 


) ODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. By 
FREDERICK BOASB. Conta!ning nearly 5,000 Concise Memoirs 
of Persons who have died since 18). With an Index of the most inter- 
esting matter. 30s. net, carriage free 
“ Asa work of reference the book is just what it should be " 
Times, April Mth. 
NETHERTON & WORTH, Truro 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED WITH ADDITIONS, 
QHORT CATECHISM of ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. By W. T LYNN. BA FRAS Price One Penny. 


by GEORGE STONEMAN., 21. Warwick-lane, Paternoster 
row, B.C. 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By W. T. 
LYNN, BA FRAS 
G. STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


Price td L; free by post, 4jd 


TOOR’S-COURT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


NOTES, and QUERIES 
for SATURDAY, April 2nd 
coatains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK'S-COURT and its 
‘BIGHBOU RHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following [llustrations by Mr A. Bernard Srkes :— 
LINCOLN'S INN GATEHOUSE. 
THE ROLLS CHAPEL 
CLIFFORDS INN 
OLD SERGEANTS INN 
THE ATHENEUM OFFICE, TOOK'S-COURT. 
SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY-LANBE. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes end Quer Bream’'s-buildings, 
Chancery-lase, E 


W BENNETT'S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY —sqauare lémo. cloth, 2s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


ENGLAN 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadili¢ 


4to, boards, 2s. ; or 2 Parts, ls. each, 


THE LARK: Songs, Ballads, and Recitations, 
Edited by W. C. BENNETT 

314 Poems (174 Copyright) by 169 English, American, and Continental 
Poets, among whom are the foilowing :— 
Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate 
Right Hon. W. EB. Gladstone, MP. 
Arnold, Matthew 
Allingham, William 


Leigh, Henry 
Lennard, H 


, George 
Marston, Dr. J. Westland. 
Marston, P. Bourke. 
Morris, William. 
Morris, Lewis 
Nortos, Hon. Mrs 


Calverley, CR 


Carleton, Will Ogtivy, Mrs. David. 
Ciough, Arthur Hugh Pfeiffer, Mrs. Emily. 
Collins, Mortimer Prowse, W. Jeffery. 
Crossiand, Mr and Mrs. Newton Rossetti, Miss Christina 
Dobson, Austin Sawyer, William. 
Doy'e, Sir Francis Hastings Scott, Clement 
Dunphie, C.J Sims, George R 
Perguson Samue! 


Scedmas, Edmund Clarence. 


Graves, Aifred Percivai. Stoddard. Richard Henry. 


Harte, Bret Taylor, Sir Henry. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Taylor, Bayard. 
Ingeiow, Miss Jean Vere, Aubrey de. 
Kingsley, Rev. Charies. Waugh, Edwin. 


Landor. Walter Savage Whittier, J. G. 
Latey, John Lash Yates, Edmund. 
HART & CO. 22, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


T NBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close 

to Common, three minutes’ from 8 B_ Rly. Station. Dry, invicorating } 

air —K. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


N R. GERALD MARSHALL’S NEW SYSTEM 
4 of CHEAP ABSTRACTS from ancient WILLS and RECOKDS 
has greatly helped many amateurs to construct most interesting pedi- 
grees. Advice free.—Care of Mr. Pirazzoli, 124, High-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


OOKBINDING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 

by a PRACTICAL BINDER at moderate prices. Betimates 

furnished; large or smell quantities; Livraries Bound or Repaired; 

Hinding for the Trade —SHELLBY, 81, Carter-lane, Broadway, Ludgate- 
hill, E.C.—Established 1961. 


H SOTH ERAN & Cc O., 
. BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S, 


General Agents for Libraries and other Bookbuyers at 
Home and Abroad. 


Monthly Catalogue of Second-bind Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. 
136, STRAND, W.C.; and 7, PICCADILLY, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IR K BEC K B AN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery: 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on on DEPOSITS, Tepay- 
able on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AC + tae on the minimum 
when not drawn below £100. 
RES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DFPARTM 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank small 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE TER CENT. = 


snnum on each comple 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


(CSISLEBURST (near the Railway Station, and 
situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LRT, for the 
residue of Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE. 
with spacious and lofty Reception and Billiard Kooms, Nine Bed and 
Dressing Rooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houses, &c , and all 
the adjuncts ef a Gentieman's first-class establishment, surrounded by 
14) acres of perfectly charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grow 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture rent, 3601. per annum. No 
remium.—Detailed particulars, &c be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 

urst, Kent; or from Mr. DAVID g CHATTELL, of 2 (corner of), 
Lincoln's Inn and Chisleburst, who strongly recommends the 
property 


BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YORK and GAME PIES ; also 


ESSEs ‘CE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and J ELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
& Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
} OLLOWAY’'S PILLS. — Indigestion. — How 


much thought has been bestowed, and what voluminous treatises 
have been written upon this universal and distressing disease, which is 
with certainty and sufety dispeiled without fear of relapse by a course 
of this purify? ng, soothing, and tonic medicine. It acts directly on the 
stomach, liver, and bowels ; then indirectly, though no less effectively, 
on the brain, nerves, vessels, and glands, introducing such order 
throughout the entire system that harmony dwells between each organ 
and its functions. Dyspepsia need no longer be the bugbear of the 
public, since Holloway’s Fills are fully competent to subdue the most 
cbronic and distressing cases of impaired digestion. and to restore the 
miserable sufferer to health, strength, and cheerfulness. 
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A Legend of St. Ffraid—Subject for Picture, 465—Figure- 
head of the Centurion—Goethe and Smollett—Stephen 
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QUERIES :—George Isham — Ingulph’s ‘Croyland Chro- 
nicle '"—Slaughter—Yates—De Burghs, 467—The Treaty of 
Nankin — Busby—Pitt’s Scheme of Disfranchisement— 
Portrait of Bickerstaffe—Jennings of Courteenhall—East 
India Company Register —The Saxon Kings—Portraits 
Wanted—John Constable—Siege of Bunratty—Chief Jus- 
tice Jeffreys — ‘‘ Zolaesque,” 468— Turgis : Pierrepoint— 
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Chalks—Device. 469. 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE RIGHT HON, W. B. GLADSTONE, 

The books in the following list that are preceded 
by an asterisk have been seen ; the descriptions of 
the remainder have been taken from the British 
Museum Catalogue, with slight additions in some 
instances from other sources. Articles and speeches 
showing the exact date of publication are placed 
before works bearing the year-date only. In the 
compilation of this bibliography indebtedness is 
acknowledged to Dr. Garnett, of the British 
Museum, Mr. John Murray, Mr. R. B. Marston, 
Messrs. Isbister, and Mr. John Randall. 


1827. 

*The Eton Miscellany. Vol. I. By Bartholomew 
Bouverie, now of Eton College. June—July, 1827...... 
Eton, printed for T. Ingalton. Sold also by E. Williams, 
Eton; Knight & Brown, Windsor ; R. S. Kirby, Pater- 
noster Row; and W. Anderson, Waterloo Place.—8vo. 

p. 246.—Vol. II, October—November, 1827. Pp. 268. 

-M, P.P, 6151 be. 

‘ Metempsychosis and Conclusion,’ pp. 257-64 
of vol. ii., is signed “ Bartholomew Bouverie,” and 
discloses that the real name hidden under that 
pseudonym was William Ewart Gladstone. A list 
of his contributions (thirteen) to the first volume 
of the Miscellany is given on p. 243; and a list of 
those to the second (numbering twenty-five) on 
p. 265. He thus early gave indications of becom- 


ing a prolific writer. Among the other contributors 
were Francis Hastings Doyle, Arthur Hen 
Hallam, John Hanmer, William Edward Jelf, me 


George Augustus Selwyn. 


1838. 

*Speech delivered in the House of Commons on the 
motion of Sir George Strickland, for the abolition of the 
negro apprenticeship, Friday, March 30, 1838, With an 
appendix, London, J. Hatchard & Son, 1838.—8yo, 
pp. iv, 64. B.M. T. 2386 (5). 

The State in its relations with the Church, London, 
Jobn Murray, 1838.—8vo. B.M. 1120 f. 21. 

Another copy in the B.M. (1413 e. 10) has 
copious MS, notes by Augustus Frederick, Duke 
of Sussex. A fourth edition, enlarged, was issued 
in 1841 in 2 vols. See 1843, 


1840. 
Ecclesiastical dutiesand revenues, Speech......June 29, 
1840. London, 1840.—8vo, pp. 34. B.M. 8132 df. 14 (8), 
Church principles considered in their results. London, 
John Murray, 1840.—8vo, B.M. 1120 f. 27. 
Another copy, large paper (G. 20248), has auto- 
graph presentation inscription from the author. 


1843. 

*Present aspect of the Church.—Foreign and Colonial 
Quarterly Review, October, 1843, pp. 552-603. 

Reprinted in ‘Gleanings of Past Years,’ 1879, 
v. 1-80. 

The inaugural address, delivered at the opening of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. London, John Murray, 
1843.—8vo. B.M. 1387 e. 

Der Staat in seinem Verhiiltnies zur Kirche, Nach der 
vierten Auflage des Originals eingefiihrt durch A. Tho- 
luck, Uebersetzt von J, Treuherz. Halle, 1843.—8vo. 
B.M. 1120 g. 32. 


See 1838. 
1844, 


Speech......on the second reading of the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Bills...... 6th of June, 1844. London, B, Kinder. 
—[1844.] 8vo. pp. 24. B.M. 8132 df. 14 (11). 

*The eses of Erastus and the Scottish Church 
Establishment.—New Quarterly Review, Ocvober, 1844, 
pp. 299-323. 

This is called vol. iv. of the New Quarterly 
Review, but the first three volumes bore the title 
Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review. The 
article is reprinted in ‘ Gleanings,’ 1879, iii. 1-40. 

*The ideal of a Christian Church.— Quarterly, Decem- 
ber, 1844, pp. 149-200. 

This review of “Ideal” Ward’s book is re- 
printed in ‘ Gleanings,’ 1879, v. 81-172, with pas- 
sages restored which had been omitted by the 
editor of the Quarterly. 

1845, 

Substance of a speech for the second reading of the 
Maynooth College Bill, 11 April, 1815. London, John 
Murray, 1845.—8vo. pp. 58. B.M. 1387 f. 27 (22). 

*The life of the Rev, Joseph Blanco White.— Quar- 
terly, June, 1845, pp. 164-203. ° 

This review of John Hamilton Thom’s life of 
Blanco White is reprinted in ‘Gleanings,’ 1879, 
ii. 1-64, 
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*Remarks upon recent commercial legislation...... Hon. W. E. Gladstone...... Vol. I. London, John a 


London, John Murray, 1845.—8vo. pp. 65. B.M, 1391 
e. 39. 


A list of errata is inserted between pp. 4 and 5. 
A third edition was issued the same year. 
A manual of prayers from the Liturgy. Arranged for 


family use, London, John Murray, 1845,—l2mo, BM. 
1220 e, 24. 


1846. 
Plain facts relative to Corn Law repeal. London, 
John Murray, 1846.—8vo. 


Mr. Marray states that his father published a 

shilling pamphlet with this title. The B. M. does 

not seem to possess a copy nor does the Gladstone 
Library of the N we — Club. 


Tlias. — September, 1847, 
PP 
1 


848. 

Substance of a speech on the motion of Lord Jobn 
Russell for a Committee of the whole House, with a view 
to the removal of the remaining Jewish disabilities, 
Dec. 16, 1847. With a preface. London, John Murray, 
1848.—8vo. B.M. 4033 d, 


1850. 
eee Leopardi.— Quarterly, March, 1850, pp. 295- 
Reprinted in ‘ Gleanings,’ 1879, ii, 65-129. 


Substance of the speech...... on the affairs of Greece,and 
the foreign policy of the Administration, 27th of June, 
1850. London, John Murray, 1850.—8vo. B.M. 8032 f. 

Speech on the Commission of Inquiry into the state of 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge...... July 18, 
1850. Oxford, 1850.—8vo, B.M, 8365 b. 49 (3). 

Remarks on the royal supremacy, as it is defined by 
reason, history, and the constitution. A letter to the 
eonets Bishop of London [Blomfield]. Londoa, John Mur- 
ray, 1850.—8vo. B.M, 4325 e. 


See 1865 and 1877. 


1851, 

Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill. Speech......in 
the House of Commons...... 25th March, 1851, on the 
motion that the Bill be read a second time, Lendon, 
1851.—8vo. B.M. 3939 e. 

A letter to the Ear! of Aberdeen on the State prosecu- 
tions of the N litan Gover t. London, John 
Murray, 1851,.—8v0, B.M. 8032 g. 

Reprinted in ‘ Gleanings,’ 1879, iv. 1-43. 

A-ssecond letter to the Earl of Aberdeen, on the State 
prosecutions of the Neapolitan Government, &c. Lon- 
don, John Murray, 1851. 8vo, B.M. 8032 e. 

Reprinted in ‘ Gleanings,’ 1879, iv. 45-69. 

Two letters to the Earl of Aberdeen, on the State 
prosecutions of the Neapolitan Government. Third edi- 
tion. London, John Murray, 1851.—8vo. B.M. 8138 
bb. (4) 

The B.M. has copies of the seventh, tenth, and 
eleventh editions, all issued in 1851. A fourteenth 
edition was published in 1859. 


1851.—8vo, PP. xxii, 1-384.—Vol. IL., 1851, pp. xv, 4 
B.M. 1317 

The 0 dedication to Count Cesare Balbo. 
occupies pp. iii-v ; the Translator's Preface, pp. 
vii-x. See 1852. 
2. 


*Fuarini's ‘ Stato Romano.'— Edinburgh Review, April, 
1852, pp. 357-95. 

Reprinted in ‘Gleanings,’ 1879, iv. 139-95. 

Speech......on the second reading of the New Zealand 
Constitution Bill, May 21, 1852. London, 1852.—8vo. 

*The Roman State [as given under ry Leones Vol, IT}, 
London, John Murray, 1852.—Pp. xx, 424. 

Vol. iv., ee in 1854, is described as 
‘translated, under the direction of the Right 
Hon. W. E. ’Gladstone, M.P. for the University of 
Oxford, by a Lady.” 

An examination of the official reply of the Neapolitan 
Government. [ Motto from ‘ Richard I, Wy, 
don, John Murray, 1852.—8vo. pp. 52. B.M. 803 

Reprinted in ‘ Gleanings,’ 1879, iv. 71-137. “The 
following is part of the foot-note on p. 71: “The 
‘Examination,’ published only six months later, 
which alone contains (if I may say so) the full 
establishment of the case, attracted little atten- 
tion. On turning to the accounts supplied to me 
by my friend and publisher, Mr. Murray, I find 
the following item, June 30, 1852: ‘To deficiency 

on “Examination of Reply,” 23/7. 15s. 1d.’ The 
sale of the tract was confined to a few hundreds.— 
W. E. G., 1878.” 

A letter to......W. Skinner, D.D., Bishop of Aberdeen 
evoned on the functions of laymen in the Church, London, 
John Murray, 1852.—8vo. B,M. 4175 c. 

A second edition was issued in 1852. Another 
edition bears: “Published in 1852 : now reprinted 
and edited......by M. MacColl. London, 1869,” 
Reprinted in ‘ Gleanings,’ 1879, vi. 1-46. 


1853. 
Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
financial state and prospects of the mg A wecese April 18, 
1853, London, 1853.—8vo. B.M, 8226 f. 1 


The financial Budget feet 1854. London.—Svo. 1854, 
B.M. d. 
1855. 
Speech......on the war and the negotiations, in the 


House of Commons, on the 3rd of August, 1855. Revised 
and corrected by himeelf. London, 1855,—8vo. B.M, 
8028 b. 

asa colonies, London, 1855.—8vo, An address.” B,M, 


1857. 
War in China: mek, March 3d, 1857. London, 
1857.—8vo, B.M, 8022 
*The Bill for Divorce .— Quarterly, July, 1857, pp. 


*Lettere due......a Lord Aberdeen sui processi di stato | 95).99 


Reprinted in ‘ Gleanings,’ 1879, vi. 47-106. 


My Speech, Chester, Oct, 1857. 
G.—12mo, pp. 20, B.M, 4193 b, 2 


del Regno di Napoli. Estratte dal Risorgimento, Torino, 
Ferrero e Franco, 1851,—16mo. pp. 83. B.M. 8032 c. 
*The Roman State, from 1815 to 1850. By Luigi 


Carlo Farini, Translated from the Italian by the Right | §,v. 


Londop, 
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*On the place of Homer in classical education and in 
historical inquiry.—8vo, B.M, P.P. 6119 

This article occupies pp. 1-56 of ‘Oxford Essays, 
1857,’ published in London by John W. Parker & 
Son. See 1858. 


1858. 

“Translation of Horace, Od. iii, 9, “ Donec gratus.” 

These six verses are given in ‘ Horace and his 
Translators,’ Quarterly, October, 1858, p. 354. 
They are reprinted in ‘Translations by Lord 
Lyttelton and the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone,’ 
1861. 

*Studies on Homer and the Homeric age, Oxford, 
University Press, m.pccc.uv111,—8vo. 3 vols. B,M. 2051 d. 

Vol. i. contains pp. xiv, 576; vol. ii., pp. xiv, 
533; vol. iii, pp. xviii, 616, and map. P. vi 
should be numbered p. viii. A foot-note on p. 1 
of the first volume states that the work is revised 
and enlarged from the article in ‘Oxford Essays, 
1857.’ See 1863. 


1859. 
*Tennyson’s Poems.— Quarterly, October, 1859, pp. 
454-85. 


Reprinted in ‘ Gleanings,’ 1879, ii. 131-79. 


1860. 

Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
finance of the year and the treaty of commerce with 
France. Deliverel in the House of Commons...... 
rer 10th, 1860. London, 1860.—8vo. B.M. 8227 

. 65 (11). 

Inaugural address delivered before the University of 
Edinburgh, April 16th, 1860. London, 1860.—8vo. 
B.M. 8365 c. 

The B.M. has another copy, Edinburgh, 1860, 
same press-mark, The address was reprinted in 
* Gleanings,’ 1879, vii. 1-29. 


861. 

*Translations by Lord Lyttelton and the Right Hon, 
W. E. Gladstone, London, Bernard Quaritch, 1861.— 
8vo, pp. iv, 151. 

Lord Lyttelton’s translations into Greek occupy 
pp. 2-31; into Latin, pp. 32-69. Mr. Gladstone’s 
translations from the Greek occupy pp. 72-97 ; 
from Latin, pp. 98-107; from Italian, pp. 108-21; 
from German, pp. 122-35 ; into Latin and Greek, 
PP: 136-51. The earliest is dated 1831—a trans- 
ation of part of the fourth book of ‘ Paradise 
Regained’ into Latin. The originals are printed 
throughout on the facing pages. The subjoined 
lines are prefixed to the translations :— 

Ex voto communi 
In memoriam 
duplicum nuptiarum 
viii Kal. Aug, MDCCCXXXIX, 


1862. 
* Address and speeches delivered at Manchester on the 
28rd and 24th of April, 1862, London, John Murray, 1562, 
—8vo. B.M. 8307 a. 16. 
The address delivered to the Association of 
Lancashire and Cheshire Mechanics’ Institutes is 


reprinted in ‘Gleanings,’ 1879, i. 1-21; and in 
* Questions Constitutionnelles,’ 1880. 

Mechanics’ institutes : their advantages, and how to 
improve them: Leeds, 1862.—12mo, A lecture. B.M, 
8308 aa. 32 (5). 


863. 

* Wedgwood : an addres:. London, John Murray, 1863. 
—S8vo. pp. vi, 7-64, B.M. 7943 b. 

Delivered Oct. 26, 1863, at the laying of the 
foundation stone of the memorial building at 
Burslem in honour of Josiah Wedgwood. A 
cheaper edition was issued the same year. Re- 
printed in ‘ Gleanings,’ 1879, ii. 181-211. 

The financial statements of 1853, 1860-1863. To which 
are added, a speech on Tax-Bills, 1861, and on Charities, 
London, John Murray, 1863.—8vo. B.M. 8226 

“W. E. Gladstone’s Homerische Studien frei bearbeitet 
von Dr. A, Schuster, &c. Leipzig, 1863,—8vo, B.M. 
11315 h, 6. 

See 1858. 

(To be continued. ) 


SMOLLETT’S ‘RODERICK RANDOM.’ 


Strap, in ‘Roderick Random,’ appears to have 
been identified as a Glasgow man. Cleland having 
stated in his ‘ Rise and Progress of Glasgow’ that 
among the “respectable persons” who belonged 
to Mr. Holmes’s class, in 1763, in the Grammar 
School, there was one “ who there is great reason 
to believe has been immortalized by Smollett in 
the character of Strap,” he is thus taken to task in 
a very caustic and rare pamphlet reviewing his 
book: “A Review of the Historical and Topo- 
graphical Works of James Cleland, LL.D., con- 
taining a detection of numerous errors and mis- 
representations of facts in his books and pamphlets, 
by Agnes Baird,” Glasgow, 1830 :— 

“Tt is well known that Duncan Niven, a barber, was 
reputed to be Strap. In 1746 Mr. Niven was at the 
battle of Falkirk, in the Trades’ Battalion ; and for his 
gallant and heroic bebaviour he was the next year, 1747, 
chosen Deacon of the Barbers, and was again chosen in 
1755 and 1758. In 1763 be was chosen Trades’ Bailie, 
which honor was again conferred on him in 1775. He 
was also twice Deacon Convener of the Trades—the 
firet time in 1761, the last time in 1777; and, as repre- 
senting the Trades’ House, he went to London with the 
Provost in 1778, and made a tender to His Majesty of 
raising the Glasgow Regiment. 

“To show the impossibility of the learned doctor's as- 
sertion that Strap was in Holmes’ class in 1762, let the 
reader look to‘ Roderick Random,’ vol. i. chap, viii. ; he will 
find that Random left Scotland in 1739 for London by the 
route of Newcastle. One day, stepping into a barber's 
shop to be shaved, the young man who was ready to 
perform the operation turned out to be his old school- 
fellow Hugh Strap. Mr. Niven lived in Bell Street. 
The house he lived in is a tavern, kept by one Shirra; 
the sign is a Buck’s Head, He afterwards got a situa- 
tion under Government at Port Glasgow ; and was suc- 
ceeded in office by his son, who died about three or 
four years ago. The newspapers, in mentioning his 
death, said, if fame said true, he was the reputed Strap 
in ‘ Roderick Random.’ They made a mistake—it was 
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his father. In the Gentleman's Mogazine ‘or January, 
1748, among the new publications adver ied 1 nid 
‘Roderick Random,’ Does not this show farther 

the impossibility of Strap being in Holmes’ clas: in 
1762? I knew Mr. Niven well: he was an elderly, 
respectable-lookin: gentleman, in 1776. According to 
the fashion of the times, he wore a powdered wig, 
known by the name of an advocate’s wig. 

There may be some who will doubt my statement of 
the knowledge of Mr. Niven’s family. I give the fol- 
lowing short account: My father’s eldest brother, a 
bachelor, lived the flat above Mr. Niven ; and his sister 


—also unmarried—superintended his housebold affairs. | 


I went to stay with my uncle and aunt the end of the 
year 1775, then a child of five years old, There were 
no children in the land but Mr. Niven’s. Those who 
know anything about children are aware how they draw 
to those of their own age. Iwas in Mr. Niven’s house 
almost every day for nearly two years, and used to go 
with his children to the Cow Loan (now Ingram Street), 
with my little jug in my hand, and get warm milk 
from the cow. Afterwards, when I grew up, and among 
other authors was reading ‘ Roderick Random,’ my 
father used to explain the characters mentioned, and 
that Strap was no less a person than Mr. Duncan 
Niven. I knowing him and his family, it made an 
impression on my memory, naturally good, that will 
never be effaced.”—Pp. 10, 11, 12. 

I have quoted from Mistress Agnes Baird at 
some length, as much of the above will be in- 
teresting to Scotsmen, even others than admirers 
of Smollett. Georce Brack. 

Glasgow, 


Sir Gzorce Dowyinc.—Among some emenda- 
tions to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
which I recently contributed to these columns was 
a remark on the family of Downing, to the effect 
that the Scots Magazine, vol. xxvi. p. 110, re- 
ferred to “a very extraordinary anecdote” con- 
cerning the origin of this family as told in vol. xii. 
p. 137; and having now had an opportunity of 
consulting the passage, I will giv» a summary of 
the anecdote, which is certainly very extraordinary 
and well worth recording. It is said to be a tran- 
script from a note in the handwriting of “the famous 
Mr. Lockhart, author of the memoiis of Scotland,” 
written on a blank leaf of Lord Clarendon’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Rebellion.’ When Kin, Charles II. 
was at Brussels he wished to see his sister, the 
Princess of Orange, and rode to the Hague 
secretly, accompanied by one servant, Fleming, 
whom he sent to acquaint his sister with his 
arrival. On Fleming’s return he found an old man 
anxious to see the king, who, on being admitted, 
took off his disguise, and turned out to be Down- 
ing, then OliverCromwell’s Ambassador tothe States 
General. Downing informed the king that Oliver 
had made a treaty with the States General, by which 
they engaged to deliver up the king if he was found 
in their territory, and that the ratifications of the 


' king to promise that he would never refer to this 
visit till he was restored to his throne, and even 
then never to ask how he (Downing) had become 
|aware of the king’s secret visit to the Hague. 
Charles gave the required promise, and left the 
States. Mr. Lockhart’s note thus ends :— 
“T have heard this story told by several who fre- 
| quented King Charles's Court after the Restoration, par- 
| ticularly by the Earl of Cromertie, who said that next 
| year, after the Restoration, he with the Duke of Rothes 
| and several other Scots quality, being one night with the 


| King over a bottle, they all complained of an impertinent 
speech Downing had made in Parliament, reflecting on 
| the Scots nation, which they thought His Majesty should 
| resent, so as to discard him from Court, and withdraw 
his favour from him, The King replied, he did not 
approve what Downing had said and would reprove him 
for it, but to go further he could not well do, because of 
| this story, which he reported in the terms here narrated; 
which made such an impression on all present that they 
freely forgave what had passed, and Rothes asked liberty 
to begin his health in a bumper.” 
Siema. 


University Centenary Mepats. (See 7" S. 
x. 46.)—In addition to the medals of Edinburgh 
and of Heidelberg, described at the above reference, 
the following have come under my notice. 

Leyden, 1875, tercentenary. Obverse, erect 
female figure, in right hand a torch, at sides the 
legend “ Qvacvmqve incedo pello tenebras”’; re- 
verse, in eight lines, “ Regnante Guilielmo III. in 
feriis trisaecvlarib. Vniversitatis Lvdg. Bat. a 
Guilielmo I. conditae cvratores hync nymmvm 
f.c.” Diameter, two inches, (C. Wiener, sculp.) 

Upsala, 1877, quatercentenary. Obverse, pro- 
file to sinister, around “ Oscar II. Rex Svecic et 
Norvegie”; reverse, female figure seated, right 
hand holding aloft a lamp, left hand resting on 
shield bearing arms of Sweden, a bat flying away 
in background, around “Ex tenebris per umbras 
ad lucem,” at foot, in four lines, “ Peracta qua- 
tvor secula celebravit Universitas Upsaliensis 
mpcccLXxvil.” Diameter, two and a quarter 
inches. (A. Lindberg, sculp.) 

Copenhagen, 1879, quatercentenary. Obverse, 
two profiles to sinister, around “Christianvs IX. 
Christianvs I. mpccctxx1x”; reverse, female 
figure seated, right hand grasping that of Minerva, 
erect (with owl on left wrist), left hand resting on 
shield bearing arms of Denmark, around “ Qvattvor 
exegit sperat nova saecvla vivax,” at foot “ Vni- 
versitas Havniensis.” Diameter, one and five-sixths 
inch. (H. Conradsen, sculp.) 

Bologna, 1888, octocentenary. Obverse, profile 
to dexter, around “Hvmbertvs I. Rex Italiae 
Vniversitatis Litterarym et Artivm Bononiensis 
Patronvs”; reverse, in eight lines, “ Alma parens 
stvdiorvm adstante Italia tota ceterarvmq. gen- 


treaty had been exchanged on the previous day, 
and that he would be compelled to demand the | 
king’s arrest. He therefore prayed Charles to. 
He also prayed the 


depart as soon as possible. 


tivm legatis Saecvlaria Octava concelebrat Pridie 
idvs Ivnias mpccctxxxvill.” Diameter, two and 
eleven-twelfths inches. (L. Giorgi, sculp.) 

Montpellier, 1890, sexcentary. Obverse, winged 
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figure inscribing on a tablet the figures “ 1289- 
1889,” around “ Praeteriti memor fvtvri secvra,” 
at foot “23 Mai 1890”; reverse, in nine lines, 
“Anno mpcccxc Vniversitas Montispessviapi 
memoriam conditi septimo ante saecvlo stvdii 
generalis solemni festo celebravit.” Diameter, 
= and eleven-twelfths inch, (Alphée Dubois, 
sculp. ) 

Two others, though not strictly centenary medals, 
may be noted. 

Aberdeen, 1837. Obverse, view of the new 
buildings of Marischal College, above “ Marischal 
College, Aberdeen,” below, in five lines, “ Founda- 
tion stone laid by the Duke of Richmond K.G. 
Chanc. of the Univ’ 18 Oct. 1837 Arch. Simpson 
Architect”; reverse, in ten lines, ‘* Marischal 
College & University founded by Earl Marischal 
mpxcill. New buildings erected with a grant from 
Government and contributions from the City of 
Aberdeen alamni & friends mpcccxxxvu.” Dia- 
meter, two inches. (‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. xi. 250; 
7™ S. i. 129, 416; v. 167; vii. 63.) 

Amsterdam, 1877. Obverse, three female figures 
erect, the centre figure holding a volume inscribed 
“* Biblia Sacra,” the dexter figure with a —— (?) 
in right hand, the sinister figure with a pair of 
scales and a sword in left hand ; reverse, the coat 
of arms and supporters of the city of Amsterdam, 
below, in three lines,“ Academia Amstelodamensis 
in ill. Athenaei locvm svecessit id. Octob. 
mMDCCCLXxvi1,” all within a scrolled circle bearing 
emblems of Law, Medicine, Education (?), Art, 
and Science. Diameter, two and seven-twelfths 
inches. (J. P. Menger, sculp.) 

. J. ANDERSON, 


A or Sr. Frraiv.—I think the in- 
teresting legend of St. Ffraid might be copied from 
the ‘ Bye-gones’ of the Oswestry Advertiser, with 
interest to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 


“The following legend was told me by Mr. Griffith 
Jones, Caellwyngrydd, Lianilechid, Carnarvonshire, and 
is, I believe, still current in the neighbourhood of the 
river Conway. In the days of Ffraid there was a dire 
famine in the land, and even fish could not be got in 
sufficient abundance to allay the hunger of the people. 
The Saint went down to the river, and gathered a quantity 
of rushes, and these she threw into the Conway, and no 
sooner had the rushes touched the water than they were 
changed into full-grown fish. The people, seeing the 
miracle performed, believed it was done for the purpose 
of supplying them with food; so they caught the fish, 
cooked, and ate them, and by this means they escaped 
starvation, I do not know whether the Saint continued 
throwing rushes into the river for some time so as to 
produce instantaneously a large quantity of fish; my 
informant spoke of one time only. The fishes, so made, 
tasted of the rushes out of which they were formed, and 
im Consequence of this taste, they were called Brwyniaid, 
& name they retain to this day. The Welsh for rushes 
is brwyn, and hence the pluarlized form, Brwyniaid, 
which may be translated Rushians. The fish are whitish 
in — emaller in size than salmon, larger than her- 


rings. Their English name is sparlings. They frequent 


the river Conway in the spring for the purpose of spawn- 
ing. On referring to Williams's ‘History of Aberconwy’ 
(p. 146), I find the following reference to these fish :— 

“*This river (the Conway) is also famous for its 
Brwyniaid, or sparlings, which pay their visit in Janu- 
ary and February; they spawn in March and April, 
after which they depart: their stay seldom exceeding 
four weeke. They vary in size, but rarely do they 
exceed a foot in length, or more than half a pound in 
weight. It isa fish of a beautiful form and colour, the 
head being transparent, and the skin so thin, that with 
a microscope the blood may be observed to circulate. 
They have a peculiar scent, which is compared by some 
to cucumber or violet, but more properly to rushes; and 
their Welsh name Urwyniaid is derived from brwyn, 
rushes, owing to this circumstance.’ 

“In this quotation nothing is said of the origin of 
these fish, and this is singular, for the author, who 
resided in Conway, could not have been ignorant of the 
legend, In fact as an appendix to his ‘History’ is a 
piece of poetry in praise of St. Ffraid, entitled, ‘Cowydd 
i sant Ffraid,’ and in this ‘Cowydd’ occur the following 
words :— 

Gwnaethost o'r brwyn yngwynedd 

Pyegod glan, pasg gyda gwledd, 

Bwriaist ymrig y berwr 

Brwynied yn obru yn y dwr, 

‘History of Aberconwy,’ p. 199. 

Gwnaethost o'r brwyn Pysgod glan—Thou madest o 
rushes fair fish: this is explicit enough, and then the 
manner in which the miracle is performed is implied by 
these words— 

Bwriaist ymrig y berwr 

Brwynied yn obru yn y dwr. 
Bwriaist ymrig y berwr brwynied yn y dwr—Thou castest 
rushes on the crest of the wave into the water. We are 
therefore not left in much doubt, according to the Welsh 
poetry, as to how the miracle was performed. This 
quotation from the ‘Cowydd° entirely agrees with the 
legend as related to me. 

“ The time of the year when these fish migrate corre- 
sponds with Lent, when fish were generally eaten, as 
well as with that time of the year when food is, or rather 
was, scarce and dear. 


Payne. 


A Supsect ror aN Historicat Parntine,— 
During the Columbus celebrations recently held at 
Huelva, the Queen Regent and the young King 
of Spain visited the church of La Rabida, so 
intimately associated with the memory of Columbus. 
While the setting sun shed its rays across the nave 
and illumined the building, the child king, with 
his bare legs dangling down, sat on a throne-like 
chair. His mother, the Queen Regent, was seated 
on his ieft hand, and in front of him stood an 
assemblage of grandees and other officials, in court 
costume with their hats raised in respectful salu- 
tation. Towards the king’s right stood an old 
priest, arrayed in gorgeous vestments, reciting in 
sonorous tones the wondrous deeds and deathless 
achievements of Columbus. The weather-beaten 
features of that priest, the expression of awe, 
wonder, and delight depicted on the child’s face, 
and the evident pride of the young mother while 
contemplating the scene before her, suggests to 
my mind a subject capable of the highest treat- 
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ment. It is not often that historical painters have 

so good a subject, and one which in Spain will 

never lose its interest. Ricuarp Epecumse. 
2, Reichs Strasse, Dresden. 


Ficur&-HEAD oF THE CentTuRION.—I send you 
the following account of one of the last remnants 
of Anson’s famous old ships. Hearing that the 
lion which formed ber figure-head was lying about 
uncared for at Greenwich, I asked for it, and was 
told that it had been given to the Earl of Lichfield. 
I then wrote to his lordship, asking if he could 
spare me a fragment, and stating that I was a 
descendant of the chaplain of the ship in her 
celebrated voyage. Lord Lichfield replied that he 
had a few fragments, and intended some day to see 
if they could be put together, but that he feared 
they were past mending, in which case he would 
send mea bit. The material is deal. 

As the previous history of this figure-head may 
not be known to many of your readers, I will briefly 
state it. When the Centurion was broken up, 
the lion was sent to George III., and by him pre- 
sented to the Duke of Richmond, who put it up at 
Waterbeach, where it served as the sign of a public- 
house. William IV. asked for it, and placed it 
on the staircase at Windsor, and afterwards sent 
it to Greenwich Hospital to be placed in the Anson 
ward, Oa the pedestal were inscribed these lines: 

Stay, traveller, awhile, and view 
One who has travelled more than you; 
Quite round the globe, through each degree, 
Anson and I have ploughed the sea, 
Torrid and frigid zones bave past, 
And—safe ashore arrived at last— 
In ease with dignity appear, 
He in the House of Lords, 7 here.” 
E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 
Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 


Gortar Smouiert.—In ‘ Humphry Clinker’ 
Mr. Matt. Bramble, writing under date June 8, 
says, ‘‘ A facetious friend of mine used to say, the 
wine could not be bad where the company was 
agreeable.” In Auerbach’s ‘Keller,’ Mephistopheles 
makes a remark which is but a slight variant of 
this, and seems to have been drawn from the same 
source :— 

Statt eines guten Trunks, den naan nicht haben Kann, 

Soll die Gesellschaft uns ergitzen. 

B. D. Mosetey. 


Burslem. 


Duck, nis ‘Greater 
London,’ vol. ii. p. 405, we read: “ Amongst other 
celebrities connected with the village of Kew was 
Stephen Duck...... He was born here, and was in 
early life employed as a thresher on a farm in the 
village.” The village in which Duck was born 
and worked in early life as a thresher was not 
Kew, but one called Charlton, on the river Avon, 


Devizes. It is well known that he committed 
suicide by drowning himself in a trout-stream at 
Reading in 1756; but one would be reluctant to 
believe that the morbid state of mind which led to 
this sad end was brought on by vanity and dis- 
appointed ambition, as stated in ‘Greater London,’ 
Both Spence’s account of him and his own poems 
(in which his gratitude to those who had helped 
him forward from his humble position is particu- 
larly striking) would lead toa different impression. 
Those poems are little read now, but they contain 
some beautiful passages. W. T. Lrwy, 
Blackheath. 


“ Switer.”— Shandygaff” is the name of a 
mixture of beer and ginger-beer (see 2"¢S, ii. 209; 
5" §. ix. 149, 217); and according to evidence 
given at the recent trial of the East Manchester 
election petition, a mixture of bitter beer and 
lemonade is in Manchester called a “ smiler.” 

J. F. Manseren. 

Liverpool. 

Sr. Aipays or Verutam.— The following 
curious newspaper extract may interest the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“ Measures, we are told, are taking to alter the name 
of one of the most ancient towns in the kingdom, situa 
in a neighbouring county. Not content with receiving 
the appellation which it has obtained for thirteen cen- 
turies, from containing the bones of the first martyr to the 
Christian faith in Britain, St. Albans, it is said, is un- 
willing longer to be indebted for its appellation to any 
saint in the calendar of the Romish Church, but is about 
to go back to the annals of Pagan Rome, aud resume the 
name of Verulam.”—Bucks Chronicle (quoted in the 
Times of May 30, 1826), 
Atrrep F. Rosstyss, 


Henry Wisstantey’s House at 
Essex.—The following curious advertisement is 
copied from the Post Boy, December 18, 1712 :— 
“The fam'd House of the late ingenious Mr. Win- 
stanly is open’d and shewn for tha Benefit of his 
Widow with all the Curiosities as formerly : and is lately 
butifi'd and well furnish’d, and several New Additions 
made by her; it is on the Coach-Road to Cambridge, 
Newmarket, Berry, Norwich, Lynn, and Yarmouth, and 
is shewn f.r 12‘ each, and to Livery men 6". This is 
known by a Lanthorn on the top of it; and was built 
and contriv’d by the same Winstanly that made the 
famous Water Theater at the Lower end of Piccadily 
near Hide Park; and are both in possession of his 
Widow,” 

I have a rather scarce engraving of the house, 
eighteen inches by nine, inscribed, “ The Prospect 
of the dwelling house of Hev. Winstanly Gent : 
att Littlebury in the County of Essex forty miles 
from London on the Road to Cambridge.” This 
shows the lantern, surmounted by a vane, on the 
top of the house: on the front, to the left of the 
centre, is a clock face ; and to the right is what 
appears to be intended for a weather-glass. On a 
low building is a windmill, apparently intended 


in Wiltshire, a few miles nearly eastward from 


to pump water. Admission to tke building is 
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gained by means of a turnstile, to which probably 
an indicator was attached. The house, designed 
and built by Winstanley, stood on the south side 
of the churchyard at Littlebury ; its position is 
now only marked by a mound planted with shrubs. 
Tuomas Birp. 
Romford. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only privato interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Georce Isnam, or Lonpon, Citizen AnD IRoN- 
MONGER.—Who was he? Hitherto I have been 
unable to discover bis parentage. In March 12, 
1593, administration of goods of Henry Isham 
was granted to George Isham, ‘‘ nepoti ex fratre 
Henrici Isam nup’ dum vixit,” in parish of St. 
Botolph without Bishopsgate, London, “ ar.,” de- 
ceased. I imagine this Henry to be the uncle of 
George whose parents I am anxious to trace. 

On Nov. 24, 1598, the licence for the marriage 
of George Isham, ironmonger, and Elizabeth 
Asheton of St. Matthew’s, Friday Street, London, 
spinster, was issued by the Bishop of London, and 
the marriage took place at St. Matthew’s, Dec. 4, 
1598, as the register shows. The registers also give 
the baptisms of four children—Thomas, March 8, 
1600; Henry, March 3, 1604; Susan, May 1, 1608; 
Sara, May 2, 1613. 

The will of George Isham, dated May 6, 1608, 
was proved July 15, 1613, by Ann Isham, his 
widow (68 Capel, P.U.C.). He had lost his first 
wife Elizabeth, and married again. Three years 
later Anne, his widow, married, April 2, 1616, at 
St. Margaret’s, Lee, Kent, Anthony Maidwell. 
Who was this Anne; and who was Anthony? In 
his will, George Isham mentions only the son, 
Henry Isham, and three daughters, Elizabeth, Anne, 
and Susan, the youngest, as he calls her. This was 
in 1608. There are thus six children at least to 
account for, three, probably, by each wife. Thomas, 
the eldest, I imagine was dead, Sara, the youngest, 
unborn, George Isham was evidently a man of 
position and considerable wealth, He makes 
ample provision for his four children, and desires 
his goods to be divided * according to the custom 
of the Citie of London.”’ 

His uncle, Mr. Thos. Bull; his friends, Mr. 
Rowland Heylin and Mr. Richard Hobbye; his 
cousin, Mr. Anthony Crewe; nephew, Humfrey 
Isham; cousin, John Dicke; his brother, John 
Isham ; brother-in-law, John Swynnerton ; his own 
mother, his cousin, Nathaniel Wade, Mr. Thos, 
Wade and Mrs. Jane Wade, and Mr. Robt. Wright, 
are all mentioned. One clue alone to his birth he 
ives, “To the poore of the parish of Speene and 

ewberry, where I was borne, the somme of fforty 


shillings whereof twentie shillings I will to be given 
unto the poor of Spenhamland, and the other 
twenty to the poor of Newberry, all to be distri- 
buted by my brother Isham as he shall think good.” 
The Newberry registers I have searched, but they 
tell nothing. The Speene registers I am told are 
lost for the earlier years. Can any Berkshire 
genealogist help me? That this George Isham 
was of Northamptonshire descent I have no doubt 
in my own mind. His letters still exist, and are 
at Lamport Hall. Sir John Isham, afterwards 
created baronet, used to stay in London with 
George, and George addresses the owner of Lam- 
port as ‘*‘Good coossen”; he frequently made 
purchases for the Lamport people. For any in- 
formation—and I hardly know now where to look 
for it unless it be in the records of the City com- 
pany, if they exist—I shall be very grateful. 
Henry Isuam Loyopen, M.A. 
Shangton Rectory, Leicester, 


Incutpn’s ‘ CroyLanp is generally 
regarded as a forgery. Will some one tell me 
what is its supposed date; and what is the best 
edition? I believe it has been re-edited in recent 
years ; but [ can learn nothing of this new edition, 
if such a thing exists, either from booksellers or 
catalogues, A continuation of Ingulph exists 
under the name of Peter of Blois. I think this is 
regarded as genuine. Am I right? Avon. 


Staventer Famity.—For genealogical pur- 

es I am most anxious to obtain the pedigree of 
the Slaughter family in England, particularly as to 
the branch or branches which gave the emigrants 
to America in 1620(?). I have the reference as to 
the family arms found in ‘ N. & Q.,)4"S. v. Any 
information as to the family, its origin, early history, 
sources of information, &c., will be most highly 
appreciated. Henry 8S. SLavcHTER. 

os Angeles, California, U.S. 


Yates Famity.—Can any of your readers give 
me particulars concerning this family, one of 
whom married the first Sir Robert Peel; and more 
especially of her collaterals and their descendants ? 
Was the Yates, or Gates, who helped Penderill 
to hide Charles IT. in the oak an ancestor? 

Tue De Bureus wHo sore THE Fatcoy.— 
George Borrow, in ‘ Romany Rye,’ chap. xli., says 
he has known a Mortimer who was a hedger and 
ditcher, a Berners (probably the redoubtable 
Isopel) who was born in a workhouse, and a 
descendant of the De Burghs who bore the falcon 
mending old kettles and making horse and pony 
shoes in a dingle. Of course it is to be assumed 
that Borrow referred to himself as the descendant 
of the De Burghs. Who were these falcon-bearing 
gentry? The De Burghs of whom the Marquis 


of Clanricarde is chief bear arms in which the 
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cat-a-mountain is the most prominent object. 

Borrow’s paternal ancestry was Cornish, if records 

be true, of the family of the Burroughs of St. 

Breward, or St. Brusvd. James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


Tue Treaty or Nanxiy.—This treaty was 
signed on board H.M.S. Cornwallis on Aug. 29, 
1842. For many years an engraving representing 
this event was common in the windows of the 
picture-frame makers. I wish to inquire who was 
the painter of this subject, and by whom it was 
engraved. The engraving shows the ship’s cabin, 
with Sir Henry Pottinger and others, representing 
Great Britain, on one side, and Keying Elepoo 
and Neu-Kien and others, representing China, on 
the other side, with a table in the middle, on 
which are the treaty and pens and ink, &. It 
would also be interesting to learn the names of all 
the persons who were present on this occasion. 

Geo. C. Boase. 
36, James Street, Buckingham Gate. 


Bussy.—Can any reader favour me with the 
origin of the busby, a military headdress worn by 
the Horse Artillery, Hussars, &c.? It has been 
stated that it originated from the peculiar skull- 
cap worn by the celebrated Dr. Richard Busby, who 
was head master of Westminster School for some 
fifty years (1640-90), and renowned for the free use 
he made of his cane, I have also heard it stated 
that the busby formed the headdress of the Hun- 
garian militia, termed “ The twenty-paid soldiers,” 
or Hussars, because one cavalry soldier was drawn 
from every twenty families (Husz, twenty; ar, 

y), and founded in 1459 by Mathias, King of 

ungary, in order that he might have a regular 
and powerful cavalry. Cuas. W. F. Goss. 

Lewisham, 8.E. 


Pirr’s Scneme or Disrrancuisement.— Where 
is there a list of the thirty-six decayed boroughs 
which Pitt proposed, in 1785, to disfranchise, and 
of the ten corporations which he desired should 
transfer the right of return to the citizens? And 
is there a list of the boroughs which Wilkes would 
have disfranchised by his proposal of 1776? 

Pouitician, 


Portrait or Bickerstarre.—In May, 1812, 
there appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine a 
query concerning the original of a certain portrait 
that had lately come into the possession of ‘‘A 
Collector.” Now the portrait was that of an an- 
cestor of mine, Howard Bickerstaffe, of Godstone, 
in Surrey, father to Sir Charles Bickerstaffe, cup- 
bearer to Charles I!.; and I could supply “ A Col- 
lector” with such information as he sought, if his 
desire for it had stood the wear and tear of eighty 
years! But, in any case, it would interest me 
very much to know if the portrait is still extant 
anywhere, or what has been its fate since 1812. 


The present editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
has answered my letter very courteously, and by 
his advice Ihave recourse to your correspondents, in 
the hope of obtaining through them some clue either 
to the fate of the portrait, or at least the identity 
of the Collector of May, 1812. 

F. B. D. Bickerstarre-Drew. 


JENNINGS OF CoURTEENHALL AND HARTWELL, 
—Where can I obtain further information regard- 
ing the family of Jennings of Courteenhall and 
Hartwell, Northamptonshire, beyond what is con- 
tained in Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ vol. iii. p. 585, 
and with particular reference to the intermarriages 
with the family of Gibbes? Who is the present 
representative of this family of Jennings ? 

C. H. Maro. 

Long Burton Vicarage, Sherborne. 


East Inpta Comrany Recister.—Is there any 
register extant showing the parentage and birth- 
place, &c., of lads who entered the service of the 
Honourable East India Company so long ago as 
1770-80? If so, where is it preserved ; and is 
access to it permitted / Hersert Bircs, 
Union Club, Manchester. 


Tae Saxony Kixos,—The ancestry of our royal 
family can, of course, be traced up te the Wessex 
line of kings, descended from Baeldaeg, son of 
Woden (cf. Lappenberg’s ‘Hist. of Ang.-Sax.’). 
But can it be traced also, through intermarriages, 
to the royal lines of Kent, East Anglia, Essex, 
Bernicia, Deira, or Mercia, which were said to be 
descended from other sons of Woden ? 
C. Moor. 


Barton-on-Humber. 


Portraits Wantep.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where I can obtain portraits of Robert 
Carr, Earl of Somerset ; Sir John Eliot, or Digby, 
first Earl of Bristol ? Cyrit Jackson. 


Jonn Constanie.—I am engaged upon a life 
of this eminent landscape painter, and shall be 
grateful if any one possessing letters or any infor- 
mation concerning him will communicate with 
me. H. W. Laurence. 

16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Siece or Buyrarry.—Can any one give me 
information about the siege of Bunratty, co. Clare, 
by some of Cromwell’s forces, or tell me where 
particulars of it could be obtained ? 

W. R. Garrett. 


Justice Jerrreys.—In the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ it is stated that Chief Justice 
Jeffreys was entered a pensioner at Cambridge. 
What is the authority for this statement ? . 

OHO. 


“ ZoLAESQUE.”—Has this modern coined word 
appeared in any recent dictionary. 1 think it a 
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most suggestive word, and one which it is im- 
possible to represent by any other phrase. As a 
recent example, witness a realistically ghastly de- 
scription of the death of a spy, in his last work, 
‘The Downfall.’ In my opinion, it is horrible 
beyond the power of ordinary language to express. 
I hope it may be included in the last part of the 
*N. E. D.’ W. B. Gerisn. 


Turois : Prerrepoint.—Did the De Pierrepoints 
descend from the Turgis of Normandy? The 
name Turgis de Pierrepoint occurs as a benefactor 
to the hospital at Caen in the twelfth century. 

T. W. Carey. 


Wittram IIT. asp Dantet Neat.—I shall feel 
greatly obliged if any of your readers can give 
information as to the intercourse subsisting be- 
tween William III. and Daniel Neal, the historian. 
I saw, a few years ago, in a book or magazine, 
the statement that D. Neal was so high in that 
king’s favour that he was permitted to use a 
private entrance into Kensington Palace. I un- 
fortunately omitted to take a note of the publica- 
cation in which I found it, and a subsequent com- 
parison of dates made me doubt it, as Neal appears 
to have been quite a young man when the king 
died. I make this inquiry in aid of a short family 
memoir which is being drawn up. JENNINGS. 


*Sranrorp Dictionary.’—In Mr. Ellis’s 1882 
Presidential Address to the Philological Society ’ 
it is stated (p. 9) that the Syndicate who prepared 
the scheme for the ‘Stanford Dictionary’ recom- 
mended (inter alia) “ that 5001. should be reserved 
beyond the expenses for the first issue, for supple- 
ments.” The Introduction to the ‘ Dictionary’ 
does not make any reference to this question. It 
seems evident, even from a cursory inspection, that 
there is scope for supplement in several directions ; 
and I shall be glad to know what arrangement the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have 
made for the reception of any additions, in the 
way of quotation or otherwise, that may be of 
service for the Supplement. Q. V. 


Cracks, (See 8 S. ii. 364.)\—May I, under 
this head, ask what is the origin of the phrase 
“long chalks,” in such a sentence as ‘‘ He isn’t my 
equal by long chalks,” a common form of speech 
in the Midland Counties? Can it refer to the 
tapster’s score ? Cc. C. B. 

[Does it not refer to scoring in a game at dominoes, 
where the notation is by chalk on a table 1) 


Device.—I havea set of volumes, folio (Amster- 
dam, 1740), which has blocked in gold on the 
sides a device consisting of two C’s and two E's 
interlaced, with coronet. It is a French work, and 
& fly-leaf contains notes made in that language. 
Who was the former owner of the books ? 

S. A. Wermore. 


Heplics, 
SHAKSPEARE AND MOLIERE. 
(8 §. ii, 42, 190, 294, 332, 389.) 

In my edition of Moliére (6 vols., Paris, An 
xiii.) is a life of the poet by Voltaire. He says, 
“ Jean-Baptiste Poquelin naquit 4 Paris en 1620” 
(not 1622); and a little further on he adds, “ Il 
[Moligre] joua devant lui [the Prince de Conti] 
‘L’Etourdi,’ ‘Le Dépit Amoureux,’ et ‘ Les 
Précieuses Ridicules.’......I] avait alors [1654] 34 
ans ; c'est l’ige ot Corneille fit ‘Le Cid.’” Speak- 
ing of the poet’s death, he says, “ I] mourut entre 
leurs [the seurs religiewses] bras, étoutfé par le sang 
qui lui sortait par la bouche, le 17 Février, 1673, 
igé de 53 ans,” leaving behind him one daughter. 

In regard to his education, Voltaire corroborates 
Mr. Trotore, for he says that his father, “ valet 
de chambre tapissier chez le roi, marchant fripier, 
et Anne Boutet sa mére, lui donnérent une éduca- 
tion trop conformé A leur état, auquel le desti- 
naient ”’; but, he adds, the grandfather “ aimait la 
comédie,” and induced the father to send the boy 
to college. So “son pére le mit dans une pension, 
et l’envoya externe aux Jésuites”; the lad au 
collége les progrés qu’on devait attendre de son 
empressement 4 yentrer. II y étudia 5 années. 
Il y suivit le cours des classes d’Armand de Bour- 
bon, premier prince de Conti, qui depuis fut le 
protecteur des lettres et de Moliére.”’ 

At college be was under “ le célébre Gassendi ”; 
and after he left the young man “continua de 
s’instruire sous Gassendi,” and was taught by him 
“les principes d’une morale plus utile que sa 
physique.” So that be was highly educated, and 
knew both Plautus and Terence familiarly. 

Voltaire mentions only three of Moliéres first 
attempts, which are now known only by name: 
‘Le Docteur Amoureux,’ ‘Les Trois Docteurs 
Rivaux,’ and ‘Le Maitre d'Ecole.” His first 
comedy in five acts, says Voltaire, was ‘ L’ Etourdi,’ 
1653, followed by ‘Le Dépit Amoureux ’ and ‘ Les 
Précieuses Ridicules.’ He does not give the dates 
of these two plays, but my edition states that the 
former was produced in 1654. The latter must 
have been written about the same time, as Moliére 
was thirty-four years old. It was subsequently 
printed in an improved form in 1659. 

Perhaps it may be useful to some of the readers 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ to bave the dates of the subsequent 
comedies of Moliére, according to my edition, in a 
handy form :— 

1660, Sganarelle. 

1661, Don Garcie, L’Ecole des Maris, Les Ficheux. 

1062. L'Ecole des Femmes, La Critique (thereof), 

1663, L’Impromptu de Versailles. 

1664. La Princesse d’Elide, Le Mariage Forcé. 

1665, Don Juan, L'Amour Médecin, Le Misanthrope. 

i666. Le Médecin malg:é Lui, Meélicerte, Pastorale 
Comique. 

1667. Le Sicilien, L’Avare Le Tariufe. 
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1668. Amphitryon, Georges Dandin. 

1669. M. de Pourceaugnac. 

1670. Les Amants Magnifiques, Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme. 

1671. Les Fourberies de Scapin, Payché. 

1672, Les Femmes Savantee, La Comtesse d'Escar- 
baznas. 

1673. Le Malade Imaginaire, 

Voltaire says it was in the third (not fourth) 
representation of this play “il lui prit une con- 
vulsion en prononcant juro dans le divertissement 
de la réception du Malade Imaginaire. On le 
rapporta mourant chez lui, rue Richelieu.” Here 
he lingered till Feb. 17, when he died; and M. de 
Harlay de Chanvalon, Archbishop of Paris, “si 
connu par ses intrigues galantes,” refused him “la | 
sépulture.” 

He was certainly in good circumstances, for he 
had his country house as well as his city one. 

In regard to his name, we find that dramatists 
and actors were he'd in such detestation by the 
priesthood that it was quite a common thing to 
adopt a false name. Thus Legrand called him- 
self “ Belleville” in his tragedies, and ‘* Turlupin” 
in his comedies. Hugues Guéret assumed the 
name “Fléchelles.” There was a playwright named 
Moliére before the birth of Jean-Baptiste. But I 
must stop, as my contribution is already too long. 

Cospuam Brewer. 


As to the question whether Molicre was in- 
different to, or even adverse to, the printing of his 
works, the best answer is to be found in his own 
statements. 

Bearing in mind that the collected edition of his 
works includes the years between 1653 and 1673, 
and that ‘Sganarelle’ (first acted in 1650) was 
printed and published without his knowledge or 
consent, we have his own statement that in order 
to save his works from piracy he was compelled to 
have recourse to the printer In his dedication to 
the Duc d'Orléans of ‘L’Ecole des Maris’ (first 
acted 1661) he marks this piece as ‘‘le premier 
ouvrage que je mets de moi-méme au jour.” And 
when he printed ‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules,’ he 
wrote a preface which opens with this indignant 
burst :— 

“C'est une chose étrange, qu’on imprime les gens 
malgré eux! Je ne vois rien de si injuste, et je par- 
donnerais toute autre violence plutét que celle-la.” 

He does not object to this out of any mock 
modesty, but for the following reasons :— 

“Comme une grande partie des grices qu’on y a 
trouvées dépendent de l’action et du ton de voix, il 
m’importait qu’on ne les dépouillat pas de ces orne- 
ments; et je trouvais que le succés qu’elles avaient eu 
dans la représentation était aesez beau pour en demeurer 
la. J'avais résolu, die-je, de ne les faire voir qu’ la 
chandelle...... Cependant, je n'ai pu l'éviter, et je suis 
tombé dans la disgrace de voir une copie dérobée de ma | 
piéce entre les mains des libraires, accompagnée d'un 
privilége obtenu par surprise. J’si beau crier: O temps! 
6 meeurs! on m’a fait voir une nécessité pour moi d'étre 
imprimé, ou d’avoir un procés; et le dernier mal est 


} 


encore pire que[le premier. I! faut donc se laisser aller 
a la destinée, et consentir 4 une chose qu’on ne laisserait 


| pas de faire sans moi.” 


In a note “ Au Lecteur,” prefixed to the printed 
copy of ‘ L’Amour Médecin’ (first acted 1665), he 
says :— 

“Tl n’est pas nécessaire de vous avertir qu'il y a beau- 
coup de choses qui dépendent de l'action. On sait bien 
que les comédies ne sont faites que pour Ctre jouées, et 
je ne conseille de lire celle-ci qu'aux personnes qui ont 
des yeux pour découvrir dans la lecture tout le jeu du 
théatre.” 

Hence I venture to think that the opinion ex- 
pressed in my original note is justified by the facts 
there stated, and also by the above. Shakspere 
and Moliére adapted their pieces for the stage, not 
for the closet. The one was indifferent as to their 
printed form, and the other was compelled to 
print against his will in order to prevent them 
from being pirated. 

But I am told that every point in dispute may 
be settled in such a court of final appeal as the 
edition of Moliére in “ Les Grands Ecrivains de la 
France.” Since writing the above, I have received, 
through the courtesy of a friend, the first volume 
of this edition (1873), and copy the following state- 
ments from the “ Avertissement,” p. vi:— 

“ Tout le monde sait avec quelle insouciance Moliére, 
préoceupé de tant d'autres soins, laissait imprimer ses 
piéees; quelques-unes mémes n'ont ¢té publi¢es qu’aprés 
ea mort.’ 

The editor then quotes the great dramatist’s 
remark “ que les comédies ne sont faites que pour 
étre jouées ” (of the truth of which Moliére seemed 
to be so firmly convinced that he cared but little 
how his works were printed); and goes on to say: 

“ Presque toutes les éditions de ses piéces faites de son 
vivant sont remplies de fautes choquantes; et les 
variantes des premiers recueils, lesquelles ne sont souvent 

ue des erreurs typographiques, prouvent également 
lindifférence du grand poéte pour la fidéle transmission 
de ses écrits.” 
And more to the same purpose. 

I stated (p. 294) that after Moliére’s death, in 
1673, nine years elapsed before a collected edition 
of his dramas was published. Mr. Crarke stated 
(p. 333) that ‘‘an edition of plays was published 
in 1674-5.” I accepted this correction (p. 389), 
supposing it to refer toa complete edition. But 
in the ‘*Grands Ecrivains” edition of Moliére, 
vol. i., the editor, M. Eugéne Despois, reprints the 


| preface to the edition of 1682 and also the ‘‘ Avis 


au Lecteur,” which begins thus: “ Cette nouvelle 
édition est augmentée de sept comédies qui n’ont 
pas été imprimées jusques & présent.” The titles 
of the plays are then enumerated. 


C. Tomurnson. 
Highgate, N. 


I apologize to Mr. Tomutnsoy for the levity of 
my last letter. It is, of course, most unlikely 
that one correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ should be 
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acquainted with the circumstances of another. 
Bearing this fact in miud, I will not object to the 
title he wrongly confers on me. 

2. The question of Molicre’s (early) education 
has been disposed of by Mr. Trotvors, though he is 
inclined to overrate Moliére’s knowledge of classics, 
and to assume that the translation of Lucretius is 
beyond doubt. The ‘ Misanthrope,’ ll. 711-30, 
contains what is said to be the remains of a trans- 
lation of the ‘ De Natura Rerum,’ made by Moliére 
in early life. The corresponding Latin lines are 
to be found Bk. iv. ll. 1149-55, 1160-67. Has 
Mr. TRoLLoPE ever compared the two? May I 
refer him to Brunetiére’s ‘Epoques du Theatre 
Frangais, pp. 46 and 77, or to Moliére (“ Grands 

rivains ” series), vol. v. p. 561? 

6. As an additional argument to show that 
Moliére took interest in his writings, let me refer 
to the preface to the ‘ Précieuses,’ the dedication 
of the ‘Ecole des Maris,’ and the preface of the 
‘Ecole des Femmes’; indeed, to all Molidre’s 
dedicatory epistles. 

8. For the “ premiéres farces attribuées 4 Mo- 
litre,” Mr. TomLinson must turn to the “ Grands 
Ecrivains” again, ‘ Mol.ére,’ vol. i. pp. 3-19. There 
he will also find, pp. 17-76, the text of the “ lost” 
*Médecin Volant’ and ‘ La Jalousie de Barbouillé.’ 
‘La Thébside’ is very doubtful. “ Before Mon- 
tesquieu no one ever heard of it” (Mahrenholz, 
*Moliére’s Leben und Werke,’ p. 45). 

10. Quotations from Larroumet are not sufficient 
to prove how real the opposition of Moliére’s father 
to his son’s choice of a profession was. The old 
legend of advice given by Moliére to a would-be 
comedian is not evidence. Finally, let me quote 
from ‘ Le Théatre Francais’ (Despois, third edition, 
1886), p. 279, and refer Mr. Tomuinson to the 
following pages 

“Quant l’assertion si singuliére que Moliére aurait 
pu é@tre de l’Académie et que la compagnie avait 
coneenti & le recevoir 4 condition ‘qu'il n’aurait plus 
joué que dans les 1dles de haut comique,’ c'est une de 
ces idées qui n’ont pu naitre qu’d une date od on avait 
perdu une bonne partie des préjugés antérieurs, et un 
peu aussi le souvenir bien exact de ces mémes préjugés.” 
The legend dates from 1747. I still await proofs 
that Moliére disliked his profession. If any one 
1s interested in this discussion, let him read Prof. 
Stapfer’s little book, ‘Moliére et Shakespeare’ 
(Hachette, 1887), founded partly on Humbert’s 
*Moliére, Shakspeare, und die deutsche Kritik.’ 

Finally, let me say that there are many facts 
connected with Molitre unknown to many English 
Moliérists, and that many of these facts will prove 
new and interesting to Mr. TomLtnson. 

G. H. CrarKe. 

Liverpool. 


Braceprivce Haut ii, 288, 371).— 
ough your correspondents have advanced very 
strong and valid reasons for Aston Hall, near 


Birmingham, having been the original of Brace- 
bridge Hall, in the charming ‘Sketch Book’ of 
Washington Irving, published in 1819-20, whilst 
‘Bracebridge Hall; or, the Humourists,’ was 
issued two years later, yet allow me to mention 
the slight claims of another place for the distinc- 
tion. A fine old Elizabethan mansion, some five 
miles from Congleton, in Cheshire, Brereton Hall, 
asserts its claim, grounding it on having been once 
for a short time the property and inheritance of 
the ancient family of Bracebridge, and often 
called by the country folk in the neighbourhood, 
eighty or ninety years since, Bracebridge Hall, 
from the name of its then owners. 

This fine old mansion, called by Webb, in his 
‘Itinerary,’ written in 1621, ‘‘the stately house 
of Brereton,” is one of the most interesting in 
Cheshire, and tradition asserts that the first stone 
was laid by Queen Elizabeth. A room in it still 
retains the name of the Queen’s Chamber. A 
branch of the ancient Cheshire family of Brereton, 
lineally descended from Hugh Lupus, Earl of 
Chester, nephew of the Conqueror, owned the 
estate from 1170 until the death of Francis, fifth 
Baron Brereton of Leighlin, in the kingdom of 
Ireland, in 1722; and it then became alienated 
by a series of complications, which are briefly 
narrated as follows. On the authority of Burke's 
‘History of the Commoners,’ vol. i. p. 274, it is 
stated that Sir Robert Holte, of Aston Hall, the 
second baronet, married Jane, daughter of Sir 
William Brereton, and that on the death of 
Francis, the last Lord Brereton, in 1722, the man- 
sion and estate of Brereton were brought by her 
into the Holte family, of Warwickshire. Sir 
Charles Holte, the sixth and last baronet, died in 
1782, and his only daughter, Mary Elizabeth, 
married, in 1775, Abraham Bracebridge, Esq., of 
Atherstone Hall. The manors of Brereton and 
Aston, which had certain reversions vested in 
them, were valued at about 800,000/. in fee. In 
1817 an Act of Parliament was obtained for 
the dismemberment of the estates to satisfy the 
assignees of Mr. Bracebridge, and to indemnify 
the others interested. The arms of Bracebridge 
given by Burke are: ‘‘Oa a vaire arg. and sable, 
a fesse gules.” Brereton hall and manor now 
belong to the Howard family. 

From what has been said it would appear that 
the mansion of Brereton has some little title to be 
considered as the Bracebridge Hall of Geoffrey 
Crayon, one of the most charming of American 
writers. More than forty years have passed by 
since my last visit to it, and my sleeping in the 
state apartment called the Queea’s Chamber, just 
over the porch. The surrounding country is flat 
and uninteresting, and just in front of the hall is 
a small rush-grown pool, formed by a dam on the 
river Croc or Croco, which flows into the Dane. 
Eastward is the lake called Bagmere, now par- 
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tially drained, upon which tradition asserts that 
trunks of trees used to be seen floating prior to 
the death of an heir of the Breretons. There 
are engravings of the front of the hall in Ormerod’s 
‘History of Cheshire,’ and in Nash’s ‘ Mansions 
of the Olden Time.’ The church is close to the 
hall, on the south side, and contains some memo- 
rials of the Breretons, and a monument of one of 
the ancient family of Smethwicke of Smethwicke, 
a township in the parish. It has upon it half- 
figures, both wearing ruffs, of William Smethwicke, 
who died in 1643, and of his wife Frances Cole- 
clough, who died in 1632, “‘a devout and hospitall 
matron,” and who “lived in wedlock with him 
fifty-eight years.” Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There is a slight discrepancy between my own note 
and that of your anonymous correspondent which 
may as well be explained. The late Mr. Henry 
Van Wart, when Washington Irving was his guest, 
was living in a house then quite in the country, 
but now built in by workshops, on Newhall Hill, 
Birmingham. Irving was a guest there not later 
than circa 1820, and it was there that be wrote 
one or more of his works. Mr. Van Wart was 
not a resident in Edgbaston till long after Irving’s 
last visit. Este. 


Burns ts Art (8 §. ii. 428, 451).—In response 
to the request of your correspondent Mr. H. C. 
Suetvey, I write to say that I have two small oil 
paintings on panel (views of Lincluden and Sweet- 
heart Abbeys), which were formerly in the pos- 
session of the poet, and were given by his son, 
James Glencairn Burns, to Mr. Charles Gracie, of 
the ‘‘ King’s Arms Hotel,” Lockerbie. These 
were formerly the property of Capt. Clark Ken- 
nedy, F.S.A., of Knockgray, and came into my 
hands some little time since. 


F. Mantey 
12, Hertford Street, Mayfair, W. 


‘Tae Nemesis or Faitn’ (8* §. i. 430, 452; 
ii. 53, 324).—It would seem that there was no pre- 
face to the first edition of this book, of which I 

a copy. It came to me from one who had a 
valuable library, and was most careful of his books, 
and shows no signs of having had any leaves torn 
out. The publisher’s address, 142, Strand (omitted 
in Mr. Boase’s account), follows the name. The 
book is bound in brown cloth, apparently as 
issued. Mr. Brarpes’s account accurately de- 
scribes my copy, except as to colour of binding. 

E. L, H. Tew, M.A. 

Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 


Suetrey (8 S. ii. 305, 396).—I believe I did 
take occasion to remark that, in the preface to 
* Prometheus,’ Shelley writes: ‘‘ Let the punish- 
ment...... have been sufficient,” meaning, in plain 
Englisb, “ Let the punishment suffice.” Q. V. is 


at the pains to tell me that my remark was un- 
justifiable, because “Shelley means: ‘Let the 
punishment have been [#.¢., cease] because it is 
suffcient.’” Poor P.B.S.! Of what monstrous 
ellipsis is he to be made guilty that Q. V. may 
himself justify me, the unjastifiable! And then 
that ‘Cenci’ line! A gentleman is made to ob- 
serve : “There is a holier judge than me” [am]. 
“Quite right, too,” says Q. V.—“ prepositional use.” 
And I am referred to “ any moderately full Eng- 
lish grammar,” where I shall find examples of 
‘*even better writers than Shelley” who write in 
this way! However, I suppose Q. V. is an ex- 
ponent of the new humour! W. F. Watter. 


Aw Otp Mutserry Tree ii. 384).— 
Mr. Tavaré mentions the source whence he 
obtained the quotation respecting the purchaser of 
Shakspeare’s tree, but omits to do so as regards 
the statement contained in the first portion of his 
letter, which will be found, word for word, in a 
letter of mine in the Morning Post of Sept. 2, 
p. 6, col. 1. Rosperta N. Beaze.ey. 


W. H. Murray, Manacer or tHe Epinsurca 
Tueatre (8 §. ii. 427).—His marriage is thus 
recorded in the Scots Magazine, 1819, New Series, 
vol. v. p. 293 :— 

“ August 9. At St, George’s Chapel, York Place, Edin- 
burgh, by the Rev. Mr. Shannon, William Henry Mur- 
ray, Esq. to Miss Dyke, both of the Theatre-Royal, 
Edinburgh.” 

The death of “Mr. W. H. Murray, the well- 
known Scotch Theatrical Manager,” occurred 
suddenly at St. Andrews on May 12, 1852 (Gent. 
Mag., 1852, New Series, vol. xxxvii. p. 639). 

From the brief and imperfect account of him’ 
appearing in Joseph Irving's ‘ Book of Scotsmen, 
1881, p. 380, it would seem that he was born on 
Aug. 26, 1790, and died May 5, 1852. 

Danie 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Tea-teaves (8 S. ii. 325, 350, 436),—Mr. 
Ratcuirre thinks I believe that collected tea- 
leaves were dried in England for their second use. 
All I said was that in the South of France they 
are redried in the sun before being used -_ 


Rev. Jouw Arvotp Wattincer (8 §. i. 148, 
196, 237, 321; ii. 392).—I find that a Bill, 
51 George IIL, for the sale of John Wallinger 
Arnold Wallinger’s estate, Hare Hall, in the 
county of Essex, was brought into the House of 
Lords. His widow, Matilda Wallinger, presented 
a petition thereon ; but the Royal Assent was given 
to the measure in 1811. There was also a Writ of 
Error from the King’s Bench, Elizabeth Wallinger 
v. Doe, 59 George IIT., brought into the House of 
Lords, but it was “non pros’d,” with costs, in 
1819. No one seems to be able to reply to my 
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query at the first reference, as to the date of the 
death of the Rev. J. A. Wallinger, of Bath, 
Grorce Boase. 
36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


Heratps’ Visitations (8 S. ii. 408).—There 
were a great number of Heralds’ Visitations held 
between the years 1560 and 1620. Full particulars 
of all Heraldic Visitations in England will be found 
in the Genealogist, New Series, vols. i., ii., and iii., 
in a series of articles by Dr. Marshall, Rouge Croix, 
entitled ‘ Notes on the Heralds’ Visitations.’ These 
are arranged alphabetically according to counties, 
and the information given is quite up to date, 

ArtTacur VIcaRs, 


B. N. could get full information by addressing 
the Secretary, Harleian Society, 8, Dane’s Inn, 
Strand, and requesting a full list of visitations, &c., 
published by that society. Wa. Sronarpe. 


AusTRaLian Newsparers §, ii. 408).— 
Mr. Haptey would find a file of the papers, I 
think, at T. B. Browne’s, newspaper agent, 150, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. At any rate, he could 
get full information as to Australian newspapers 

m Mr. Browne. Wm. Sronarpe. 


“Wovutp rov senp Kate to PortvucatL” 
(8" S. ii. 189).—The verses referred to are given 
in ‘ Political Ballads,’ annotated by W. Walker 
Wilkins, 1860, vol. i. pp. 216-8, under date 1679. 
There are, however, only nine, not thirteen verses. 

F. C. Brreseck Terry. 


” (8S. ii. 348).—I do not know how far 
back it is desired that the word be traced, but the 
A.-S. sdc, (1) a jurisdiction or franchise granted by 
the king, (2) the area wherein it is exercised, is 
one of the best-known Saxon words we have, and 
there are scores, if not hundreds, of places in Eng- 
land which have, or have had, soke, and hence have 
had the term connected with them in a a —- 


Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Mr. Wm. M. Savnpers will find soke fally 
explained in Halliwell’s ‘ Archaic Dictionary’ as 
a privilege, lordship franchise, land held by socage. 
It comes from A.-S. soc, whence is derived L. soca = 
a court held over socmen or soccage tenants. The 
word soken=a toll is also derived from soc, and is 
used by Chaucer in the ‘ Reve’s Tale’ (I. 67) in 
that sense; also it is a district held by tenure of 
socage (see Blount’s ‘ Law Dic. in Rime’). Halli- 
well spells socage or soccage, according to the 
author quoted. CaRoLinE STEGGALL. 


Wetse Lorp Mayors or Lonpon §, ii. 
287, 397).—France: Murfyn, daughter or grand- 
daughter (which?) of Sir Thomas Murfyn, was 
great- grandmother of the Protector, and not 
grandmother. In the shield of Sir Henry 


Williams, alias Cromwell, her son, the sixth 
quarter, for Murfyn, was Arg., on a chevron 
azure a mullet(?). The coat is sometimes given 
Or, on a chevron sa. a mullet arg. with 
crescent in dexter chief. Sir Thomas’s alabaster 
tomb in old St. Paul’s was pulled down by the 
Duke of Somerset. Perhaps some record remains 
somewhere. As he was Master of the Skinners’ 
Company, and filled the mayoralty in 1518, more 
must be known of him. A note in my possession 
makes him son of George Merfine, of Ely. Robert 
Mpyrfyn was attainted 1 Edward IV. He was of 
Anesworth, Kent. I have never heard of a Welsh 
family of the name. There was, indeed, a royal 
Merfyn Frych, and he had a grandson Merfyn, 
who died a.p. 903. The arms belong to no known 
Welsh family. Tomas WILLIAMS. 
Aston Clinton. 


We have Sir John Yardford (1519), Sir Thomas 
Myddelton (1613); to these let me add a third, 
Sir Thomas Exmewe, son of Richard Exmewe, of 
Ruthin, Lord Mayor in 1517. Sir Thomas Mir- 
fin’s name must be withdrawn. He was son of 
George Mirfine, of Ely, Cambridgeshire. It is 
most probable that all had English blood in their 
veins. A. 

13, Paternoster Row. 


SuepHerp’s Crook (8" §. ii. 388).—The shep- 
herd’s crook is necessarily in requisition when a 
sheep has to be caught for any application in the 
event of such being requisite, or to be dipped 
before shearing. I have seen it in use for the latter 
purpose this year. Ep. MarsBAtt. 


W. C. B. will doubtless receive answers to his 
inquiry whether and where they are now “used in 
England.” They are certainly made in 
quantities in and near Birmingham, and 
especially to the Australian colonies. Este. 


It is still most general for shepherds to carry 
crosks. A friend of mine, well acquainted with 
flocks and shepherds, wishes to know if there is 
any place in England where they are = —“ 


[Other replies to the same effect are acknowledged. ] 


A “Crank” (8 S. ii. 408).—If this is an 
“odd American word,” it has been in common use 
in Derbyshire as long as I can remember, and it is 
still often heard. It is used to describe a man 
who has fads, fancies, and notions outside the 
common run of those of his neighbours. A man 
with a bee in his bonnet is cranky, and so are 
those who ride hobbies of any kind. 

Txos. Ratcrirrs. 

Worksop. 


Mr. timely quotation from Mr. 
Chauncey Depew brings into well-deserved pro- 
minence the unlicensed liberty of speech by which 
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some American public men are wont to recklessly 
debase our common English tongue. The above 
word, which I was tired of hearing used as an 
ever-recurring collcequialism when I visited New 
England two years ago, is in every respect an 
abomination. If a New York belle, suffering from 
an attack of “nerves” or hysteria, suddenly 
declines to keep an engagement, her friends apolo- 
getically plead that she has a “crank.” She her- 
self, if disposed to be preternaturally skittish, will 
confidentially inform you that she is the only 
“crank ” in her family ; and, in short, the term has 
come to be a mere counter, thrown about at 
random, and possessing little definite meaning. 

The sense in which it has been applied by the 
Chicago orator to Columbus doubtless connotes a 
shade of that epithet which Pope foolishly «ffixed 
to the character of Alexander the Great when he 
called him ‘‘ Macedonia’s madman” (‘Essay on 
Man,’ Ep. iv. 220). And to show how grossly 
inapposite and misleading Mr. Depew’s phrase i, 
one has only to set against it the happy saying of 
Alex. von Humboldt, that the discovery of America 
was ‘‘a conquest of reflection.” And, certainly, 
that mental quality is not the last infirmity of 
“cranks.” But, then, the great Democracy must 
not be denied its Circenses, which include a certain 
— of platform opéra-bouffe. Mr. Chauncey 

epew must maintain his established character of 
a lively public speaker, and no doubt it was 
higbly ingenious and original to dub one of the 
loftiest characters in history a ‘‘crank.” 

T. Firz- Patrick. 


This is not an “odd American word.” It is 
good old English, and, having died away and gone 
out here, has been kept alive and is now revivified 
in America. Burton used it nearly three hundred 
years ago in his ‘ Anatomy,’ and Wendell Holmes, 
after tacitly accepting it as of American coinage, 
discovered and pointed out that Burton had used 
it according to its accepted meaning in America. 

As to Mr. Chauncey Depew’s use of the word in 
connexion with Columbur, it is clear that he 
speaks ironically. The “crank” is a man of 
grotesque idiosyncracy, his vertiginous conceits, 
which are, in his eyes, inspirations, never lead any- 
where—they 

Come like ehadows, so deyart ! 
they are frenzies of the brain. 

A “‘crank” is not infrequently the caricature of 
the man of genius, and so it has happened that 
many eminent men who stimulated the impulse 
and compact of the world with the heroic boldness 
and wisdom of their conceptions have been treated 
as cranks in their own era, assailed with abuse, 
loaded with reproach, ‘‘ being destitute, sfflicted, 
evil-entreated.” 


“ belonging to that high order of cranks who con- 
fidently walk where angels fear to tread,” in contra- 
distinction to the cranks who “rush in” only to 
be incontinently expelled with ignominy. His 
use of the word is purely ironic, and, so far from 
being insinuative of the existence of crankiness in 
Columbus, it recalls, by satiric touch, the life-long 
struggle he had to confront, and the malignant 
persecution he had to endure from those who 
looked upon him asacrank. Even those of his 
own “ship-hold” had not faith in him. 
Rosert LoutTHean. 
Thornliebank. 


I suppose that primarily a crank meant a man 
whose mind had got an excessive twist in one 
direction. For instance, the bibliomaniac forms a 
well-defined species of the genus crank. 

J. F. Mansercs. 

Liverpool. 


Enouisu (8 ii. 363).—People 
generally think spelling to be a thing of great 
importance. I never have been able to bring 
myself to think so. If a word or two be spelt 
wrongly in a letter, the recipient will commonly set 
his correspondent down as an illiterate and half- 
educated man. But this is great nonsense. Spell- 
ing according to established custom should be 
maintained in printing, but in letter-writing should 
be regarded as of small importance. Some of the 
best heads that ever were have had the spelling 
sense left out of them. It is a sort of learning that 
a fool with some memory can attain to ; it is on 
that account the generality prize it. They are fed on 
words; men of gift are fed on things and on ideas, 
and to them words and the spelling of words are 
very secondary matters. 

On this ground I do not think that the recom- 
mendations of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, even when supplemented by Dra. Brewer, 
are to be very seriously entertained. Now with 
epaulette we should gain but little by dropping the 
te. Epaulet, that will remain, is still not pro- 
pronounced as spelt. Why correct one part and 
leave the remainder still besmirched with the old 
objection? It would be well, certainly, to let 
words from cedo be spelt uniformly. But when 
the Doctor goes further, and would have us write 
ordaination, «rplaination, and pertainacity, one is 
forced to exclaim, You want to spell by sound; 
but where in this are the “ phonetics” going? 
Why should we take the Latin, and not the 
French? This will often lead into ‘ anti-pho- 
netics.”” You could not write examplary. Chaucer, 
who is half a Frenchman, may write «xemple, but 
we have the word sample, and example seems, 
therefore, to have a right to rest as it is in Eng- 
lish. We might as well tell the French to adopt 


It is in this light, and in a tellingly sarcastic | sample for their exemple as for us to write at this 
manner, that Mr. Depew refers to Columbus as | date of the world exemple for example, 
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There are few polysyllabic words in English 
that ending. The look of synagog and catalog is 
very barbarous, It is true we should get over 
thatin time ; but with that we should also lose that 
perception of the affinity subsisting between Guil!- 
liaume and William, guard and ward. Again, 
dropping to gazet, Dk. Brewer says let it be gazett. 
Weil, I say, Suppose we leave it gazette, and say 
nothing about it. So far as I am concerned, I 
wish the proposed reforms all the evil that can pos- 
sibly happen to things that are only half attempted. 
Let us adopt phonetics, or remain as we are. 

C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 


Burss (8 §. ii. 387)—Horace was before 
Barns in the production of the idea, and perhaps 
your correspondent may be thinking of him :— 

Navis, que tibi creditum 
Debes Virgilium, finibus Atticis 
Reddas incolumem, precor ; 


Et serves anime dimidium mez. 
Ode iii. book i, 
Ah! te mez si partem anim rapit 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera, 
Nec carus aque, nec superstes 


Integer? 
Ode xvii. book ii. 
E. YarpDtey. 


I cannot say if Burns is the author of ‘It is 
another part of ourselves gone when we lose a 
friend.” But I would refer Cuarmore to the first 
notice in Latin to that effect which I have ever 
come across, Horace, Car. ii. Ode xvii. 1. 5 :— 

Ah! te mew si partem anime rapit 
Maturior vis. 
Ws. Granam F. Picorr. 


Witpe JAcrr ii. 128, 218, 413).—Some 
years since I was told a story which, I am informed 
on good authority, points to a late survival of the 
Wild Huntsman myth in this neighbourhood. I 
do not know the date of the alleged event, but my 
informant said the hero of the story had been a 
neighbour of his own (near the confluence of the 
Idle and the Trent), though he was then dead. 

The story was to this effect. A certain man 
wished to do one of his neighbours some grievous 
harm. Witchcraft occurred to him ; but he knew 
of no witch. He had, however, heard that by 
burning fern-seed at midnight, with certain rites, 
of which I forget the particulars, it was possible to 
raise the devil, and obtain from him directly the 
necessary power. So he went off to Hatfield 
Moors, gathered his fern-seed, and in due course 
set about the work. Barring his windows and 


bolting his door, he made up a good fire on the | 


hearth, threw in the seed, repeated some form of 


incantation, and fearfully awaited the result. He | 
had not long to wait. A sudden gust of wind | 


blew the smoke down the chimney, scattered the 


‘fire, almost tore off the shutters, burst open the 


door, and in came ‘‘ Owd Harry, riding on a pig.” 
The terrified devil-raiser fell on his knees. ‘‘ Which 
way have the hounds gone?” cries the devil. 
“ Finniogley way !” roars the man, glad to get rid 
of his infernal visitant on any terms. Bang goes 
the door, and off goes the devil, leaving the manin 
a swoon on the floor. 

Such is the tale, as nearly as I can remember it. 
I do not suppose my informant altogether believed 
it; but it is certain that he did not invent it, and 
equally certain that he was at least a half-believer 
in witchcraft, for this is by no means the only story 
of the kind I have heard from him and from others, 
It is especially noteworthy, as connecting the story 
I have told with the legend of the Wild Hunts- 
man, that the devil is said to have appeared riding 
on a pig, the boar having been peculiarly asso- 
ciated with Odin, the original Wild Huntsman of 
the North. (See Conway’s ‘Demonology an 
Devil Lore,’ chap. xxvi.) Cc. C. B. 

Epworth. 


Titne Barws (8" ii. 246, 330, 397).—During 
my punting experiences on the Thames, twenty or 
more years ago, I frequently made Great Marlow 
my headquarters, and I well recollect a big build- 
ing which then stood a short distance from the 
river’s edge, on the Marlow side, and to the west 
of the approach road to the bridge. I was told, I 
know not whether correctly, that this was one of the 
old tithe barns. It was pulled down some ten years 
ago, and the new Marlow Club appears, by a 
drawing in one of the building papers which I saw 
lately, to have been erected on the site. Not im- 
probably the Rev. F. T. Wethered, of Hurley, who 
is related to the well-known Marlow brewing firm, 
or Mr. Smith, who keeps the library in the High 
Street, and who is a man well versed in the history 


of Marlow, would be able to mupply information. 
Epwarp P. 


Arts Club. 

The barn at Acton Burnell, Salop, was men- 
tioned, which once served as a Parliament House, 
The two gable ends were standing some years ago, 
so that the dimensions might be exactly found, 
though all the body has been a, — 


In the parish of Shirehampton, near Bristol, 
there is a large tithe barn in a good state of pre- 
servation, standing in the vicarage garden, joining 
the public road. A. B. 


Arcnery: Crorararp S. i. 451, 518 ; ii. 


53, 117, 373).—In reply to J. A. Y., let me say 
ewphatically that the author of the ‘ Book of 
Archery’ (George Agar Hansard, “ Gwent Bow- 
man”) declares the “ bicubitales que”—two cubits 
long—of Paulus Jovius to apply to the cubit of 
eighteen inches. J. A. Y. writes as if there was 
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some uniform standard determining the length of 
the cubit. I find no authority to support his 
assertion that ‘‘ two cubits are only thirty inches.” 
Annandale’s ‘ Concise Dictionary’ gives the cubit 
as ‘‘the length of a man’s arm from the elbow to 
the extremity of the middle finger : usually taken 
at eighteen inches.” Doubtless this natural mea- 
surement (from the inside of the elbow) would be 
the cubit of the Paulus Jovius reference—the 
longer the forearm the longer the arrow. To 
emphasize my belief in the clothyard arrow, per- 
mit to quote again from Hansard (pp. 377-8) :— 
“Mr. Kempe, a frequent correspondent of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine,...... thus speaks of the arrow’s length. 
geneed Quoting Hall, he observes that ‘at the battle of 
Blackheath, fought in the year 1496, the Cornish archers 
of the rebel party, who defended the high road at Dept- 
ford Bridge, by which the main body of the King’s army 
was to pass to the assault, shot arrows in length a full 
yard.’ ‘I have a memorandum by me,’ he continues, 
‘that I saw, in 1825, at the ancient mansion of Cothele, 
upon the Cornish side of the Tamar, some arrows which 
l conceived to be old English, three feet two inches in 
length ; and it is a rather remarkable coincidence with 
the chronicler above mentioned, that these long arrows 
should be extant in Cornwall. The heads were not 
barbed—they were solid pyramidal pieces of steel. The 
shafts, made of beech or some light wood, had no 
feathers, and the nocks were not guarded with horn,’” 
The author adds :— 
“The Agincourt arrow in my possession agrees exactly 
with this description.” 
N. E. R. 


West Herrington, Sunderland. 


Is not your correspondent J. A. Y. mistaken 
when he makes two cubits equivalent to only 
thirty inches? As no doubt he knows, the mea- 
surement of a cubit is from the elbow, when the 
arm is bent, to the tip of the middle finger. Some 
have supposed that the cubit of the Bible is equal 
to twenty-one inches; but eighteen inches are 
usually considered to be a cubit’s length. There 
are variations in the Greek and Roman measure. 

F. C. Binxeeck Terry. 


A Live 1s ‘ Locxstey Hatv’ (8" §. ii. 387).— 
We now know something about “the ringing 
grooves of change,”—that we owe the phrase to the 
defective sight of Tennyson ; also that he thought 
that the wheels ran in “ ringing grooves,” and not 
on smooth rail. Having arrived at this point, we 
have ascertained how Tennyson penned it under a 
misconception of the fact. I could have made a 
sort of sense of it for myself before, but that is 
now precluded by Dr. Garry’s explanation ; and 
I am totally at a loss to know what Tennyson 
meant to express when he thought the wheels ran 
in ‘ringing grooves.” What is a “ ringing 
groove”? 

Also, what does the Laureate’s “deep mono- 
tone” mean? Was ita sort of a sing-song, like 
Coleridge’s way of reciting ; or was it a bass render- 
ing of the treble monotone of the charity children 


catechized in church on Sunday; or was it 
simply a monotonous way he had of reading? 
Most poets have been very bad readers, as well as 
blind, or with some radical defect of eyesight. It 
is this, no doubt, coupled with the diable au corps 
which Voltaire said a poet must have, that enables 
him to see further into futurity than other 
men. I know too few poets to be able to judge 
whether they see very far or not, but I do not 
think plain people need envy the gift much. It 
is a source of bitterness, and the future has been 
hidden from man out of mercy: it takes Pope’s 
“skip and play” out of him to have so much 
reason as a poet must. C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


Apropos of Lord Tennyson’s impression that the 
wheels of the railway carriages ran in “ringing 
grooves,” I think I can remember a short railway 
line in the outskirts of Edinburgh, about the year 
1830, on which the rails were grooved for the car- 
riage wheels. An accident occurred on this line 
about the time I have mentioned, whereby there 
was some loss of life. A. F. B. 


Freep (8" §S. ii. 69, 312, 377).—If not different 
local forms, fleed and flare must be very closely 
related. The derivation from Icelandic flot, drip- 
ping, proposed at the second reference, may be 
rejected without discussion. I believe O.E. fledn, 
flay, to be the etymological source. The pro- 
vincial fleed is hardly likely to be found in litera- 
ture; and though I have so often seen a pig’s 
flare, and remember the word as in general use 
among London housewives and pork-butchers from 
my childhood up, I have never seen flare in print. 

F. ApaMs. 


“Jaca” (8 S. ii. 407).—Although the word 
jagg, or jag, is not included in Hunter’s ‘ Hallam- 
shire Glossary,’ it is a well-known term in this 
district of South Yorkshire, and means a small 
cart-load. A jag of coals is what one horse could 
bring. Aurrep Garry, D.D. 

Ecclesfield, 


Tae Litre Suirx or Notrixenam (7™ §, xii. 
128).—Ray, in his ‘Collection of English Pro- 
verbs,’ has the couplet :— 

The little smith of Nottingham, 
Who doth the work that no man can, 
He remarks :— 

“Who this little smith and great workman was, and 
when he lived, I know not; and have cause to suspect, 
that this of Nottingham is a periphrasis of nemo, otic, 
or a person who never was. By way of sarcasm, it is 
applied to such who, being conceited of their own skill, 
pretend to the achieving of impossibilities.""—Cf. also 
* English Folk-Rbymes,’ by G. F. Northall, p. 57. 

F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 


“Yee” (89, i. 294, 341, 442, 462; ii, 177, 414). 
—I do not know whether F. J. is now satisfied. He 
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said last May that my answer did “ not afford any 
explanation of the use of the word” yele for aisle. 
But I pointed out that the N. E. D. gives yle and 
ylle as forms of aisle, and thought it would at once 
be seen that yele is only another variant, and that 
its identity in form with the totally different yele 
or yill for ale is purely accidental. The former is 
from Lat. ala, the latter from Sax. alu, West 
Sax. ealu, ealo. The situation of the inscription 
alone might have suggested the explanation of yele 
in that connexion. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


“Nopopby COMING To MARRY ME” (8* §, i, 486). 
—The version of the song part of which is given at 
this reference is to be found in ‘ The New Musical 
and Vocal Cabinet’ (London, Thos. Kelly, 1820), 
vol, ii, p. 204. It is entitled “ Nobody coming to 
marry me, as sung by Mrs. Jordan.” The air is 
given, The verses given at the reference have a 
few words slightly differing from the song in the 
book. The following complete them :— 


3 
They say, I'm beauteous and fair, 
They say, I’m scornful and bold; 
Alas! I must now despair, 
For ah! I am grown very old. 
And it’s O dear, &c. 


4 
And now I must die an old maid; 
O dear how shocking the thought! 
And all my beauty muet fade. 
But I’m sure it is not my fault. 
And it’s O dear, &c, 
In the ‘Universal Songster,’ vol. iii. p. 132, is 
a song, “ Last night the rattles were sprung ”; air, 
“Nobody coming to marry me” (J. R. Planché). 
Rosert Pierpoint. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Literanian (8 ii. 69, 256, 374).—The 
word may be atrocious, ugly, and a monster. In 
America it was first proposed by the Rev. Edward 
Abbott, in the Literary World (Boston, Mass.) of 
Feb. 21, 1885 : “We propose a new word, literarian, 
& person devoted to literary pursuits. Littérateur 
is foreign ; literary man is awkward, besides being 
restricted in gender; literarian, following the ana- 
logy of parliamentarian, is neutral; it is also sensi- 
ble, euphonious, and convenient. What does the 
public say?” Mr. Abbott, whatever his literarian 
may be, is one of the American reviewers that have 
always stood for pleasant relations with England, 
for great purity, and for keeping literary journals 
uninfluenced by advertisements. And is one quite 
Wrong in objecting to combinations like “ bank 
man,” “‘ railroad man,” “ wool man,” “ post-office 
man,” “grocery man,” “fish man,” ‘college man,” 

Illinois man,” and “ congressman,” which denotes 
exclusively a member of the National House of 


man,” “common councilman,” and ‘‘ Cambridge 
map.” C. W. Ernst. 
Bostoa, Mass, 


versus Beauty (8" ii. 289).— 
There is an idea which approximates to that men- 
tioned by Mr. Bovucnizr in a passage which 
occurs in Chapman’s ‘ All Fooles,’ Act I. :— 

Fort. But tell me brother, did you neuer loue? 
Ryn. You know I did, and was belou'd againe, 

And that of such a Dame, as al] men deem’d 

Honour’d, and made me happy in her fauours, 

Exceeding faire she was not; and yet faire 

In that she neuer studyed to be fayrer 

Then Nature made her ; Beauty cost her nothing, 

Her vertues were so rare, they would haue made 

An Xthyop beautifull: At least, so thought 

By such as stood uloofe, and did obserue her 

With credulous eyes. 

Chapman’s ‘ Dramatic Works,’ reprint, 1873, i. 116. 
J. F. Mansencu, 
Liverpool. 


Let me remind Mr. Boucuier of the song in 
‘ Kenelm Chillingly,’ ‘The Beauty of the Mistress 
is in the Lover’s Eye’ :— 
Is she not pretty, my Mabel May? 
Nobody ever yet called her go. 
Are not her lineaments faultless, say ! 
If I must answer you plainly—No. 
Joy to believe that the maid I love 
None but myself as she is can see ; 
Joy that she steals from her Heaven above, 
And is only revealed on this earth to me! 


There is a poem by Lord Carlisle, somewhat to 
the same purport :— 


You say that my love is plain, 
But that I can never allow. 


Talent she may not have, 
Beauty, nor wit, nor grace, 

But until she 's among the angels 
She cannot be common-place. 


Mrs. Browning’s beautiful lyric, ‘My Kate,’ 
should also be noted. It is too familiar to need 
quoting from. G. E. 


The following perhaps expresses a somewhat 
similar idea :— 
The lover, al! as frantic, 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. 
*Mideummer Night’s Dream,’ V. i. 
E. YaRDLey. 


Writine Too (8 ii. 105, 198).—The 
following is perhaps not out of place :— 

“ We all hear of the miserable end of the poor wretch 
who has subsisted for years upon stimulants or narcotics, 
and whose death, often at an ajvanced age, is held up 
as a warning to youth; but who ever knows or speaks of 
the countless deathe due solely to the over use of pen, 
ink, and paper? Who catalogues the names of those 
many whose brains give way before their bodies are 
worn out?) Who counts the suicides brought about by 
failure, the cases of men starving because they would 


Representatives? They speak good Eoglish in 
Boston, Mass., but they say “school committee | 


rather write bad English than do good work of any other 
sort? In proportion to the whole literary profession of 
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the modern world the deaths alone, without counting 
other accidents, are more numerous than those caused by 
alcohol among drinkers, by nicotine upon smokers, and 
" morphine and like drugs among those who use them. 

‘or one man whe succeeds in literature, a thousand fail, 
and a hundred, who have looked upon the ink when it 
was black and cannot be warned from it, and whose 
nostrils have emelled the printer's sacrifice, are ruined 
for all usefulness, and go drifting and struggling down 
the stream of failure til death or madness puts an end 
to their sufferings. And yet no one ventures to call 
writing a destroying vice, nor to condemn r scribblers 
as ‘ ink-drunkards.’""—* The Three Fates,’ by F. Marion 
Crawford (1892), p. 44. 

If good writers as well as poor scribblers can 
write themselves out (as who doubts they can ?) 
may they not also be called ink-drunkards? 

Wittram Brack. 

12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


Americanisms: “Uyitrep Sratestan” 
ii, 146, 225, 358).—If this term is intended to be 
definite, it would appear wanting in precision, as 
it might mean a citizen of the United States of 
Columbia as well as a citizen of the United States 
of North America. Rosert Prexpoint. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


Prescott Famity (8" S. ii, 327).—Your corre- 
spondent may not be aware that much information 
of the family of Prescott is contained in the ‘ Pres- 
cott Memorial: a Genealogical Memoir of the 
Prescott Families in America,’ by Dr. William 
Prescott, published at Boston, U.S., in 1870. The 
eriginal family is supposed to have come from Jobn 
Prescott, of Shevington and Standish, co. Lancas- 
ter, in England, about the year 1641. 


C. 
Colchester. 


Gitmore: Gitmovr: Gitmor (8" §. ii. 49).— 
Information was asked regarding a family of this 
name who emigrated to the United States in the 
early part of this century. Richard Gilmour, 
whom I met in Ohio, in Marietta, at the centennial 
celebration of the first settlement of Ohio, may be 
one of those inquired about. He delivered an 
address at that celebration. His birth was at 
Glasgow in 1824, In 1828 he was brought by his 
— to Canada, and in 1844 became a Roman 

atholic, In 1872 he became Bishop of Cleveland, 
the tenth city of the United States, and died in 
that office soon after 1888. 


James D. Butter. 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


Nargs (8 S, ii, 29, 91, 173).—In the cloisters 
of Wells Cathedral a tablet is placed— 


“To the memory of Susanna Letitia, wife of Charles 
Masterman Henning Esq. of this parish, second daughter 
of the Hon. Sir George Nares, one of his Majesty's 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. She departed 
this life December 25th, 1818, leaving issue one son and 
one daughter,” 


Horace Moytacv. 


‘A Dream or Farr Women’ S. ii. 407). 
—If my memory may be trusted (and in this 
instance I think it may), the late G. H. Lewes was 
one of those who objected to Tennyson’s altera- 
tion of this stanz2. He thought the first version 
more graphic; the phrase “bright death” he 
characterized as ‘‘ meretricious some equiva- 
lent term—and “I knew no more” as too com- 
monplace and matter-of-fact. His criticism of the 
passage occurs in one of a series of papers on 
Tennyson in the first three or four numbers of the 
Fortnightly Review. 

I doubt whether the stanza ever read as Mr. 
Wace quotes it; certainly it is not so given in 
the latest one-vol. edition of Tennyson, nor in any 
edition that I know. It is, indeed, absurd to 
say— 

One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat, 

Touch’d, &c, 

Touched what ? Surely not the throat, after cut- 
ting it! He would never wipe the a gy 


Cater Famity (8 S. ii. 408).—Sir Robert 
Kendall-Cater was never Lord Mayor. He was 
elected Alderman of Cheap in 1733 ; Sheriff in 
January, 1738, upon the decease of Sheriff Russell ; 
was knighted June, 1738; and died Dec. 31, 
1738, shortly after the close of his shrievalty. 

W. D. Pink. 


Carsyey Famity (8 S. ii. 387).—There may 
be scarcely any doubt about the name Chesney or 
Chesnaye being Norman-French. In Bohn’s edi- 
tion of Thierry’s ‘Conquest of England by the 
Normans,’ published in 1861, vol. i. p. 305, we 
find that in the year 1086, “In Hampshire Wil- 
liam de la Chesnaye claimed from Picot a certain 
portion of land, under pretext that it belonged to 
the Saxon whose property he had taken” (‘ Dom. 
Book,’ i, 44). Is there any further record of this 
Hampshire Picot or Pigot. E. 8. Picorr. 


Dundrum, co. Down. 


Tyrcuo Wine, Astaotocer x. 374, 424). 
—It is probable that he was identical with the 
person of both names who died April 16, 1750, aged 
fifty-four, and was buried at Great Casterton, co. 
Ratland, His wife Eleanor (ob. Jan. 16, wt. sixty- 
three) was buried in the same place. John Wing, of 
Pickwortb, co. Rutland, gent., and Sarah Hyfield, 
of Osbournby, co. Lincoln, married at Great 
Casterton on Sept. ], 1687, were, it is thought, 
the astrologer’s parents. The above-named Sarah 
Wing, who died Aug. 30, 1748, aged seventy-eight, 
survived her husband, and was buried at Great 
Casterton aforesaid. Danigst 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Esquire (8 §. ii, 425).—Pray forgive my 
unearthing what must be a very old subject to 
‘N. & Q.’ Were it not that I think I have some- 
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thing fresh to say on it, I would not venture to 
intrude on your space, In vol. v. of the ‘ Patri- 
cian’ it says that a grant of arms from the 
Heralds’ College does not give the title of esquire 
to the grantee. It moreover draws a distinction 
between a grant of arms straight from the sovereign, 
which does give that title, and likewise to the 
eldest sons of grantees in perpetual succession. 
Now, perhaps some correspondent who under- 
stands such questions of precedence will tell me 
the difference between a grant from the Crown 
and a grant from the Heralds’ College. The latter 
is a Government office, and the right of granting 
arms is expressly delegated to the Kings of Arms. 
I therefore fail to see any difference. It might 
just as well be argued that the King’s commission 
comes from the War Office, and that consequently 
captains in the army are not eequires, because only 
the King, and not the War Office, can make 
esquires. Surely, then, if a War Office commis- 
sion can make an esquire, a Heralds’ College 
grant of arms can do the same, although neither 
has been signed by the sovereign. Perhaps, 
however, it is also necessary that the Queen should 
make the parchment, ink, and eealing-wax with 
her own hands to make such honours quite 
genuine. 

Burke, in his ‘ Peerage,’ says thas a grant of 
arms from the Crown makes the recipient an 
esquire, and he ought to know. But where is 
the difference between a royal grant and a 
Heralds’ College grant ? 

H. Cariton Brows. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in 
odern Times. By W. Cunningham, D.D, (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.) 
Tue older schools of political economists have been most 
unfairly abused. From the days of Adam Smith to those 
of the elder Mill they were engaged on a great work, and 
far more of our present happiness than shallow persons 
imagine is due to their labours; but their views were 
limited, chiefly because they had no competent know- 
ledge of the past social history of the (so-called) civilized 
races, The laws which we group under the unfortunate 
name of political economy are even now but very im- 
perfectly understood, Our predecessors of fifty years 
ago knew far less than we, for they were ignorant of 
many things in the evolution of European trade which 
are now familiar to every thoughtful person. The books 
which have bitherto dealt with the history of commerce, 
n our language at least, have been somewhere about the 
dullest compilations which the human mind can contem- 
late. A file of the old Hue and Cry forme light read- 
ng compared with the heavy quartos of Macpherson’s 
‘Annals of Commerce,’ yet it cannot be doubted that 
books of this sort, though now forgotten, did good in 
their day. 
The merit of striking out a new line and making the 
annals of industrial progress interesting belongs to the late 
Prof. Rogers. He has been ably followed by Dr. Cunning- 


ham, The volume before us bristles with facts, many of | shared to some extent by Mre. Lyttelton Gell in her 


them new, or, as it would be more modest to say, new to us: 
but we have not encountered a single page which is not full 
of interest. The amount of reading in obscure documents 
which must have been required to produce a work of this 
kind hae, we are sure, beenenormous. Very many pages 
must often have been wearily gone through to produce a 
single line of Dr. Cunningham'stext. In a short not'ce 
such as the present must needs be, we can but indicate 
in the briefest fashion what parts of the volume we hold 
to be the most instructive. There are, we think, the 
passages relating to the poor and to agriculture. Most 
of us are densely ignorant of the la'ter subject, With 
Dr. Cunningham’s book on our shelves we need be 
sono longer. We are very glad that Dr. Cunningham 
has drawn attention to the horrors of the Erglish slave 
trade. Few of us realize that there was a slave-market 
in this country. The “slave-market at Dover,” the 
author tells us, “had no parallel in Christendom”; we 
owed so much to the Elizabethan heroes of maritime war- 
fare that no one at the timo seems to have had the grace 
to lift up his voice against the enormity. 


Moltke: his Life and Character sketched in Journals 
Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiographical Notes. 
rea by Mary Herms. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & 

‘0. 


TuIs ecrappy and disjointed biography of th 
German strategist, though in fon 
not devoid of interest. It is embellished with several 
illustrations from Moltke’s own drawings. It contains 
his hitherto unpublished story of the ‘Two Friends,’ as 
well as his ‘ Consolatory Thoughts on this Life’: while 
as a supplement to the journal which Moltke kept 
during his residence in Rome in 1845, the biographer 
has appended two essays on Fidengw and Fossa Cluilia 
which Moltke had intended to print along with a map of 
the environs of Rome. The influence of Niebuhr is 
curiously apparent in both of these essays, 


We have received from Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
Cookery, by “ Grid.” This dainty little volume is worth 
the attention of those who know nothing about cookery. 


_ To the Fortnighly Sir Charles Dilke sends‘ An Austra- 
lian View of India,’ an account of the observations and 
opinions of Mr. Deakin, an eminent Australian politician 
and writer. The article is deeply interesting, and some 
of Mr. Deukin's utterances are, so far as they are repre- 
sentative, pleasantly reassuring. We are grateful to 
Mr. Coventry Patmore for his introduction to Mrs.. 
Meynell, though we regard as heretical some of his 
a such as classing Herrick with Crashaw as a 
third-rate poet. Ouida is very severe on the ‘sins of 
Society.’ Quite true is much that she says, and her 
arraingment is merited. She carries matters too far 
however; and though we share many of her convictions 
we cannot accept her article in its entirety, In ‘The 
New Terror,’ Mr. Swinburne speaks with some asperit 
of the late Wm. Bell Scott and his latest editor. An 
important paper is that of Mr, Walter Crane on. 
‘The English Revival of Decorative Art.’ Among 
contributors are Sir Robert Ball, Dr. Momerie, Ms. 
Mallock, and Mr. Frederic Harrison, who has another: 
fling at Mr. Huxley.—A curiously consoling view to cer- 
tain minds will be that expressed in the Nineteenth 
Century by Mr. St. George Mivart under the title 
* Happiness in Hell.’ From ‘N. & Q.’ Sir Herbert Max- 


well takes the name ‘Walling the Cuckoo,’ which is 
assigned a contribution directed against some of Mis. 
Lyon Linton’s recent articles, This paper might also 
be accepted as an answer to Ouida, on whose recent 
words in the Fortnight/y we have commented. The view 
| of Ouida rather than that of Sir Herbert seem to be 
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a Girlhood.’ The first of a series of ‘ Aspects 
of Tennyson’ appears from Mr. Traill, whose criticism 
is equally sound, perceptive, and sdmirably expressed, 
Lady Gray Egerton gives an animated account of a visit 
to ‘Alaska and its Glaciers.’ Sir Charles Robinson writes 
‘On Our National Art Museums and Galleries.’— A 
Christmas number of the Century gives some brilliant 
sketches, accompanied by letterpress, of * Picturesque 
New York.’ The illustrations include a ‘ Madonna and 
Child,’ by Dagnan-Bouveret, and a portrait of Jenny 
Lind. Some ‘ Leaves from the Autobiography of Salvini’ 
make us hope for the complete work. They comprise a 
portrait of Madame Ristori. The general contents are 
pleasantly varied.— Scribner's opens with a very well 
executed coloured plate. Following this comes a finely 
illustrated contribution on the ‘ Mural Paintings in the 
Panthéon and Hotel de Ville, Paris,’ many of which are 
capitally reproduced. Very interesting is the account 
supplied of ‘The Decoration of the [Chicago | Exposition.’ 
the Nude in Art’ is vindicated by two artiet, and there 
is a striking account of ‘ Norwegian Painters.’— Mr. 
George Barlow writes in the New Review on ‘ Mr. Irving 
and the English Drama,’ and is sufficiently outepoken and 
cocksure. The number is good, but the articles are 
rincipally political or controversial.—Col. Kenney- 

erbert gives, in Macmillan's, a very bright account of 
life in India‘ In the Days of John Company.’ Mr. Mark 
Reid writes thoughtfully and well on ‘ Our Young His- 
torians.” Mr. Pollard’s account of ‘Herrick and his 
Friends ’ is an outcome of his late labours as editor of the 
best edition of Herrick, and is very readable and remu- 
nerative, Articles with this literary flavour are not so 
common as we should like to see them. ‘College Life in 
the Tropics’ describes the college at Barbados. — In 
Temple Bar the writer of ‘Constable and Sir Walter 
Scott’ is severe upon Lockhart, Scott’s biographer, for 
what is intimated with regard to Constable, ‘ Will's 
Coffee House’ has a pleasant antiquarian flavour. 
* Jottings from a Moorland Parish’ and ‘In the Streets 
of St. Petersburg’ may both be read with pleasure.— 
Prof, John W. Hales gives, in the Gentleman's, a very 
animated account of Louth Grammar School. Under the 
title of ‘ The Literary Suburb of the Eighteenth Century’ 
Mr. Sydney supplies a good description of Twickenham. 
Mr. Alexander Small basa short paper on ‘The Swan- 
Songsof the Poets.’— Very pleasant is, in all respects, the 
account, by Mr. Grant Allen, of ‘Tennyson's Home’ sent 
to the English Illustrated. A portrait of Mr, Irving will 
serve as a companion to the ‘King Lear’ of Mr. F. 
Hawkins. Mr. Charles Dickens, the younger, sends a 
pleasant and well-illustrated article on ‘ Pickwickian 
Topography. —‘ Unpublished Letters of Charles and 
Mary Lamb’ will attract attention to the Cornhill. 
Some of them are of much interest. They constitute a 
portion, hitherto unknown, of the Norris correspondence, 
‘The Rise of Towns,’ and ‘ Up a Creek in Demerara’ are 
to be read.—In Longman’s Mr. Andrew Lang is more 
serious than is his wont. Prof. Froude sends his 
inaugural lecture delivered at Oxford. This is well 
worthy of attention —The /d/er remains amusing. A 
sufficiently daring plagiarism was, however, ventured 
on in a recent number. 

L' Art Uldée for November reaches us a fortnight 
later than usual. It* opening article, by M, Octave 
Uzanne, deals with ‘ L’ Habitation Moderne,’ and is likely, 
if studied, to revolutionize our ideas upon house decora- 
tion. It ie admirably illustrated. The entire number is 
full of interest 

Tue Journal of the Ex Libris Society basa paper by John 
Leighton, F.8.A., on ‘ Heraldry and Loology, with epecial 
reference & Mr. Martin's book on beavers, recently re- 
viewed in these columns, Many interesting book-plates 


are reproduced, and Mr. Arthur Vicars’s ‘Literary Ex- 
Libris’ is continued. 

Tue Christmas number of the Gentlewoman has some 
admirable illustrations. 

CasseLt's Thornbury and Walford’s Old and New 
London, Part LXIIL., now extends as far as the Crystal 
Palace, and is obviously nearing completion. The illus- 
trations are principally of Camberwell and Dulwich.— 
The Life and Times of Queen Victoria, Part XXIIL, 
extends to the year 1885, deals with Gordon, and is much 
occupied with royal weddings and funerals.— The Store- 
house of Information, Part XXIII., has a good and very 
useful map of the Roman Empire.—No. I, appears of 
Cottage Garden, a useful periodical, and the Family 
Magazine comes out in an enlarged and amended form.— 
No. 1. of the New Technical Educator begins a work 
likely to be of general utility. 


M. Octave Uzanne promises ‘ Physiologie des Quais 
de Paris du Pont Royal au Pont Sully,’ a book A - to 
prove of high interest to book-lovers, 


Dr. Farrpank, F.S.A., of 59, Warrior Square, St. 
Leonard's, will issue to subscribers a large-sized copy of 
the beautiful brass of Lord and Lady Camoys, Trotton, 
Sussex, The scale will be one-fifth of the original. 


Mr. W. D. Reeves, the surviving partner of Reeves & 
Turner, intends in April next, after a forty-four years’ 
experience as a second-hand bookseller, to close his shop 
at 196, Strand, so familiar to the searcher after curious 
books, and will confine his attention to his duties as 

ublisher. Mr. David Reeves, his son, and Messrs. F. 
urence and W. R. Hill, who have been long with the 
firm, will enter upon the old-book trade. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

C. W. M. (“ Poem Wanted "’).—Is not this the well- 
known song *‘ The One-Horse Shay '?—conceraing which 
ask a music publisher. 

Mrs. Busen (“ Life is a city full of crooked streets,” 
&c.).—The origin and authorship of this are unknown, 
What is known concerning it will be found 4% 8, x, 113, 

_W. Anaus (‘ The Alpha,’ 1851).—The author is Edward 
ae whose name appears to the second edition, 

C, C, (“ Be the day weary, be the day long,” &.).— 
The authorship of this is unknown. Consult ‘N, & Q.,’ 
7% 8. iii, 20. 

Exnatom.—P, 455, col. 1, 1. 13, for “ d’Argesson read 
d' Argenson. 


NOTIOR. 
: Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries'”—Advertisements and 


Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

We beg ae eats that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. ing 
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8, 1. 92] NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE 


THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


Consisting of a Complete Story, entitled 


TAKEN ON TRU ST, 


MARY ANGELA DICKENS, 


Author of ‘ Cross Currents,’ ‘ A Mist of Error,’ ‘ Her Inheritance,’ + A Social Succeas,” 


Kitty's Victim,’ ‘An Outstarding Debt,’ &c.; 


MARGARET MOULE, 


Author of The Thirteenth Brydain, Catherine Maidment’s Burden,’ Benetit of Clergy,’ 


‘ The Vicar’s Aunt,’ ‘ A Sprirg Dream,’ &c, 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, Ec 
Sold at all Railway Pookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8, II. Dec. 10, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
“ The finest gift-book of the season.”— Daily Chronicle, 


THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD. 


In 2 vols. superbly illustrated, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt edges, THREE GUINEAS NET. 
“A superb work....As to the writers we need not give a complete list “ Brightly written, well and profusely illustrated, printed in large 
of names, ‘t will perhaps be enough to say, as an indication of the type, and handsomely bound, the book on the world s capital cities must 
uality of the work, that London is described by Sir Char les Dilke, be counted among the Se productions of the season. ... Altogether 
t s by Francois Coppée, ¢ onstantinople by Pierre Loti, Bucharest by the book is certainly one to be welcomed with satisfaction.” 


Sylva. and Madrid by Emilio Castelar The illustrations are by Morning Post 
Carmen Sy Daily News (Leader) Artistic excellence of the highest oréer has been lavished and sup- 


pst class 
e ost had for years such a beautiful and interesting by brilliant deseription....A literary treasure, which the 
work for the winter holiday season as this. which is just issued in two »ok-lovers of future generations will prize as dearly as they now do 
substantial quarto volumes. ”"—Daily Chronicle Aldines and Elzevirs and other rare and precious editions " 

“Two dozen of the chief cities of the world are described by men more Leeds Mercury (Leader) 
In no artistic exce lence and descriptive power 
*_ Scot on more liberally put at the service of the world’s capitals. "—Stendard. 
*,* An Illustrated Prospectus post free on application, 
By WILLIAM BLACK.! WOLFENBERG. 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries, 
ee FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 4 
Major F. R. WIN- TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882- 
By ajor =. 5 1892. From the Original Manuscripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the 
GATE, R.A. Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan, who recently escaped with Two 
Sisters of Mercy, on Camels, from the Sudan. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
&vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


—.. STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN FOREST by GROWN- 
By A. J. MOUN TEN EY UP CHILDREN of AFRICA. With numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Walter 
JEPHSON. W. Buckley. 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 


“ One of the best of the Christmas books." — World 


or Jess eminent in literature, and well qualified to do justice to their 


BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. By James Dovetas. Dedi- 
7 cated to the Duke and Duchess ef Connaught. With Maps and Plans, Full-Page 
By JAMES DOUGLAS. Photogravures, Collotype Reproductions from Old Documents, Coloured Reproduction 

of an Old Picture, and over 100 other Text Illustrations. 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth 
extra, gilt top, [WO GUINEAS NET. 


————— RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in OLD ENGLISH VERSE. 


Crown cloth, 6d. 


By Rev. C. J. ABBEY. “ Must be bought, kept, and loved."—Deily Chronicle 


Mr. Abbey brings to his task the three essential qualifications of fine poetic sensibility, genuine piety, 
and extensive theological learning,” — 


“flea by JosEPH TALES of ADVENTURE and STORIES of TRAVEL of 
ona FIFTY YEARS AGO. Illustrated with 20 Plates from “The Annuals.” Large post 
CUNDALL. half-leather, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 
ARTISTIC TRAVEL: ‘Thousand Miles towards the Sun. NOR- 
By HENRY BLACK- MANDY, BRITTANY, the PYRENEES, SPAIN, and ALGERIA. With 130 Illus- 
"pW trations. Demy vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
BURN. “A most agreeable and handsome record of diversified voyages in search of the picturenqee “1 
__Da ily Telegraph. 


any FREDERICK CHOPIN: @ Biography. With Photogravure Portrait, 
By C. WILLEBY. Facsimile of Autograph, and Illustrations of his Music. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 10s.6d. 
“Will be appreciated by the great musician's admirers "— Times 


by W. ANDERSON “SHEPHERD” SMITH, the UNIVERSALIST: the Story of a 
SMITH Mind. Being the Life of JAMES E. SMITH, M.A. By W. ANDKRSON SMITH. 
a . With Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, &s. 6d. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. | The PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. | vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
ur. The MYSTERY of ST. DUNSTAN’S: «@ Realistic and Sensational 


By THOMAS WRIGHT. Story of Fleet Street in 1724. 2 vols. crown Svo. cloth, 21s. 
By FRANK R. STOCK- The CLOCKS of RONDAINE, and other Stories. lustrated, 
TON. “Stories in which there is playful humour and poctic fancy always; the whole book is admirable. It is 


excellently ilustrated "— Scotsman 


pe The FEVER of LIFE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


” srr T * Even the reader who is well trained in detective romance will find no clue till the secret is eprun upon 
By FERGUS HU ME, him in the last pages. To baffle the reader thus is the highest aim of writers of such stories, and we heartily 
congratulate Mr Hume on his success Manchester Guardian 


By JULES VEKN | MISTRESS BRANICAN, Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 68, 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE 

CHRISTMAS NUMBER of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE P Complete in itself. One 


Shilling. Ask to see it at your Bookseller's. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 50 Mlustrations, and 
Articles by ARCHIBALD FORBES, G. W. CABLE, G. Kk. TOMSON, T. B. ALDRICH, OCTAVE THANBT, 
F. D. MILLET, and others. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C, 


Printed by JOHN PRANCIS, Athenwum Press, buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. ; and Published by the said 
©. FRANCIS, at Bream's-buildings, Chancery-iane, E.C.— Saturday, December 10, 
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